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The Silver Series of Classics 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Expert Hupsarp: That man only is worthy to 
be called educated who is able to do at least one 
useful thing well; who has a sympathy which is 
universal, and who is in the line of evolution. 

SUPERINTENDENT F. M. Futtz, Burlington, I[a.: 
The intelligent supervision of the principal 
strengthens the teacher, keeps the work more uni- 
form, and produces better discipline throughout 
the building. 


Tames A. Fosuay, California: It has been said 
that the question of injury done lies between un- 
trained native ability on one hand and trained 
mediocrity on the other. If possible, let us have 
trained ability. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. E. Harcu, New Bedford, 
Mass.: We have faith in the final triumph of truth, 
for “the eternal years of God are hers.” But it is 
our mission to see that the truth has free course 
and that not too many of these “eternal years” are 
consumed in our share of this work. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. C. Gray, Chicopee, Mass.: 
Familiarity with the larger educational problems, 
some knowledge of the methods employed, fre- 
quent visits to the classroom, are essential if any 
school committee would offer their superintendent 
that intelligent helpful companionship which is 
most assuredly his due. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. F. Carrott, Rochester, N. 
Y.: Attendance upon the evening school is a very 
high evidence of character. A boy ora girl, a man 
or a woman who, after a day of toil, is deliberately 
enrolled as a pupil in the evening school, and who, 
evening after evening, sacrifices recreation and 
rest in the interest of self-improvement, is entitled 
to the assistance and sympathy of the community. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. F. Gorpy, Springfield, 
Mass.: Genuine recreation comes from the freedom 
and spontaneous movements of cutdoor sports. 
This means large playgrounds and opportunity for 
their use, not only at recess, but when the school is 
not in session. The time will probably come when 
our cities will be obliged, for the physical, the 
mental, and the moral health of the community, 
to make special provision not only for large play- 
grounds, but for the most efficient teachers to 
take charge of them and see that they are used to 
the best advantage for free and organized play. 


HOW TO READ BOOKS. 
BY ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, PH. D., LL. D., 


Professor of History in Harvard University. 
[From Christian Endeavor World, November 14, 1907.] 


What are books? Ask a fire-insurance adjuster, 
and he will tell you that they are sheets of paper, 
stamped with printed characters, enclosed in more 
or less costly bindings, and worth very little when 
soaked with water or darkened with smoke. That 
is true so far as it goes; but the whole truth is that 
“the words of the wise are as goads, and as nails 
fastened by the masters of assemblies”; that books 
are individuals, the messengers of mind to mind 
and age to age, the carriers of civilization, the con- 
servators of religion, the magic scrolls by which 
ancestors talk with the remotest generations. 

Books are great men, who, like the records 
placed in a phonograph, lift their voices for any- 
body who chooses to hear. A shrewd old negro 
in reconstruction days taught himself Greek, and 
once remarked: “If only Homer, and Moses, and 
Abraham Lincoln could just get together some 
night, there’d be one of the biggest times that ever 
was in the world.” But that miracle may happen 
in any library, and to any mind which chooses to 
read the Iliad, and Genesis, and the Gettysburg 
speech. 

Most great men are either dead and gone or so 
hedged about that at best you meet them only 
once in a lifetime; but good books are perpetual 
personal friends, ready to step out the moment you 
open the covers, always willing to talk to you, and 
resigned to silence when you can 
longer. 
ship? 


converse no 

Would you travel in a Roman merchant- 
Take your seat in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Would you share in the outpourings of a lofty 
soul? Read “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Would you 
like to know how our great-grandfathers lived? 
Benjamin Franklin will tell you in his “Autobiog- 
raphy.” 

Books are not only entertaining; they are wise 
friends who give you what you get from few in the 
flesh—the best that is in them. You can hear 
Daniel Webster’s greatest speech any day; you can 
share the sweetest that was in Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne by reading his “House of the Seven Ga- 
bles’; you may touch the deepest 


experience of 
Tennyson through his “In 


Memoriam.” If no 
man is great to his valet, every author is great to 
the reader who sees him only at his highest. The 
world is enlarged by books; undying friendships 
are made in books; heart talks to heart through 
books ; and you shall never be contradicted by your 
favorite writer. 

To be sure, books are not the only links between 
mind and mind; periodicals and newspapers in 
some ways disturb the old-fashioned intimacy be- 
tween reader and author ; but the writer in the peri- 
odicals is, after all, only a visitor and not a guest 


in your intellectual mansions; often he is only an 
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entertainer; who comes into your drawing-room to 
give you a pleasant evening, and goes away with- 
out your really knowing what manner of man he 
is. The difference between the best magazine and 
the best book is like that between the agreea. 
acquaintance whom you meetona railway train and 
your twin sister, The newspaper, on the other 
hand, is a piper in the market-place, to whom 
everybody listens for the moment, but of whom no- 
body makes an intimate friend. 

If books are friends, how are they to be treated? 

First of all, it is only politeness that you should 
listen to your friend’s account of himself; and the 
first thing that the knowing man does with a new 
book is to look at the title-page, which is your 
friend’s name, and bears the date of his birth; to 
read the preface, which is his explanation for be- 
ing; and to run over the table of contents, which 
sums up for you your friend’s experience and in- 
tentions. 

This gives you the opportunity at the outset to 
disclaim friendship and repudiate your book if you 
see reason. For there are as many bad books as 
bad people, which is saying a great deal; and the 
first duty of the book-reader is not to read a great 
many things that come in one’s way. There are 
dirty books that soil the mind, and leave an inefface- 
able stain on the memory; there are untrue books 
which set forth what your experience of life tells 
you to be false; there are thousands of trivial and 
useless books, which are not worth the trouble of 
going beyond the “front matter,” as the prelimi- 
nary pages are called. The first caution is, there- 
fore, to select your books as you select your friends 
because they have something to contribute to you. 

There are people who judge of books as a lawyer 
does of a witness, by ignoring these preliminaries 
and plunging into the middle ;and that isa good way 
to find out that you do not want to read a book; 
but it is very unceremonious to a good book, and 
is likely to lead you to the point where “they live 
happy ever after,’ before you have discovered 
what the difficulties and misunderstandings were 
which almost sundered the lovers. It is really 
quite as important to begin a book at the begin- 
ning as to start on a railroad journey at your own 
station instead of one midway on the line. 

Among books as among people, you should 
choose for other reasons than those of fashion. 
There is nothing more extraordinary in American 
life than the desire of a million people to read a 
book simply because they are informed that five 
hundred thousand other people have read it. 

* * * * * 

Reading a few books is, however, only a part of 
the art; and in this period of teeming literature, 
when the booksellers’ counters sag under the 
weight of really thoughtful and well-written books 
of every kind, the intensive knowledge of a few 
books must be paralleled by some acquaintance 
with a good many books. It is an excellent scheme 
to follow Emerson’s dictum, “Read none but 
famed books,” so far as to read at least one in sev- 
eral groups of typical books. In English fiction, 
be sure to read one novel of Miss Burney, one of 
Jane Austen, one of Cooper, as liberal in Indians 
and hairbreadth escapes as possible, one of Scott, 
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one of Dickens, one of Hawthorne, one of Mrs. 
Oliphant, one of George Eliot, one of Stevenson, 
one of Kipling. Unless you know these masters, 
what basis have you for deciding whether a new 
novel is good or original, or worth spending time 
upon? So it is with other fields of literature; if 
you have read no Byron, no Shelley, no Tennyson, 
how do you know whether there are still poets? 

Naturally, in thus sampling authors you find 
some whom you choose for personal friends; you 
may become a votary of Jane Austen; of course 
you cannot get on in life without most of Dickens; 
you may safely look for every word that Robert 
Louis Stevenson has written. One of the greatest 
pleasures in reading is to feel that you have some 
standard of comparison within your own mind. 

It is a great mistake to think that books should 
be written only for intellectual improvement, just 
as it is a mistake to talk with your friends on none 
but distinctly intellectual and moral subjects. 
Some friends are made to increase the pleasure of 
life by their fun, their lively accounts of their ex- 
periences, and their power to tcuch the heart. 
Mark Twain as a man and an author makes life 
better worth living; Mr. Do ley has his place in 
the world as much as Lyman Abbott; Henry van 
Dyke can tell you a rattling good fish-story or 
preach you an inspiring sermon. 





———- % , 
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TOK NOW THE TRUTH AND TO FOLLOW IT. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansae City. 

Man should be pre-eminently the truth hunter, 
and in this age all real teachers should stand forth 
as the great exponents of intellectual and moral 
honesty. They should be distinguished intellec- 
ually as ‘he ones who can collect facts, arrange 
and classify them, and then deduce logical conclu- 
sions therefrom, and by the habitual practice of 
clear,. distinct, and comprehensive thinking they 
ought to train their pupils to avoid sloppy, slipshod 
thinking, and to acquire habits of clearness and in- 

dependence in the formation of judgments. 

The object of this kind of training is to ac- 
custom pupils to conquer by separating a complex 
whole into its elements, and then to consider each 
clement singly, and, finally, to unite them in 
thought by a synthetic process. The best attitude 
of mind is that which enables one to look at allt 
sides of a complex proposition, whether it be con- 
crete or abstract, and at the same time to concede 
to others the right of private judgment. No man 
is a free man who feels constrained to follow 
another in his thinking. Such a one is in leading- 
strings, and his views of truth and right are bor- 
rowed plumes. He is neither a truth hunter, nor 
a free man; but he wears shackles. 

The kind of insight the teacher needs and must 
have is that which classifies knowledge and puri- 
fies it from everything that is ephemeral, erratic, 
and cheap. The eternal principles of truth, right, 
and justice are the foundation stones of real suc- 
cess, whether individual or national. Grandstand 
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play has no place in an honest man’s life. It is the 
subterfuge of charlatans and demagogs. The 
work in the schoolroom is not composed of the 
rumors of the office, the counting house, the 
street, or the highways of travel. It is what has 
been wrought out in quiet study where transient 
gossip has no foothold. On this kind of brain 
food the mind grows by its own activity, whether 
of the little child or the aged man. ‘The fountains 
of learning are everlasting fountains, refreshed by 
every thirsty mind that sips from the great reser- 
voirs of unpolluted knowledge. 
should never enter here. 


Worldly fashions 
Each in his own quiet 
way werks out his own problems of destiny. True 
moral and intellectual growth can only come when 
life touches life, soul touches soul in knowledge, 
feeling, and sympathy. We must divide the false 
from the true; everything that savors of deceit, ir- 
gratitude, the unreal, and the evasive has no place 
in a great and generous nature. Education of the 
right kind drives littleness and meanness out of 
the soul. Life must, therefore, be renewed daily 
from pure and unhallowed sources. 
ence of such a supply is as great as that between 
fickle and true friendship; between real learning 
and whitewash polish; between true manhood and 
womanhood as is that cold glitter of friendship 
that chills the marrow in the bones. Each day’s 
work shculd reproduce the outside world as it 
ought to be in miniature. 

The problem of the teacher is to take these in- 
choate human forces as they exist in each child, 
and to combine and direct them, into higher and 
purer forms of living, feeling, and acting than has 
ever been attained in the world’s history. Ts 
quiet and tone the feverish activity that disturbs, 
confuses, bewilders, and dumbfounds a large ma- 
jority of the American people and renders them 
the dupes and slaves of designing demagogs, to 
iree them from prejudice and unworthy motives, is 
the task the teachers of America must perform 
Calm, thoughtful, purposeful thinking and action 
are needed to control and direct the unorganized, 
misapplied, anc wasted energies of our boys and 
girls. Teachers must keep their heads in this 
hurly-burly of haste, extravagance, misconception, 
and misrepresentation of all public matters, and 
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not forget that, in order to make a living, an as- 
sault against the forces of nature must be continu- 
ally carried on daily for one to procure the means 
of subsistence. A teacher, as well as a speculator, 
may break loose from all the teachings of history 
and the accumulated experience of the race, and 
have a few followers: but the collapse soon follows 
and the end is a complete smash-up. We should 
keep constantly in mind that we are trying to 
level-up society, working somewhat at a me- 
chanical disadvantage. Yet a larger number of 
persons are supporting themselves on a higher 
level of living than ever before in the history of our 
country. ‘There is a drawback keenly felt by those 
who have not been so successful as some of their 
fellows in accumulating and in holding. property 
values. On the other hand, one is seldom found 
who is envious of a fellow-being who has great in- 
tellectual, moral, and ethical endowments. Jeal- 
ousy finds its real field among those who are, or 
have been, great captains of industry, the money 
makers and the money holders of the nation and 
of the world, forgetting that such acquisitions as 
denote inequality belong to standards in property, 
luxury, and physical comforts, but do not pertain 
to knowledge, virtue, honesty, moral and great in- 
tellectual endowments. 

Whether all can be lifted to a higher standard of 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual existence de- 
“pends entirely on personal ideals, and very little 
upon what charitable, municipal, and state organi- 
zations may distribute. Persons of a low, sen- 
suous caste of mind cannot enjoy with any satis- 
iaction what will give the greatest pleasure to the 
cultivated and refined. People can only be helped 
where they ure and in the real world in which they 
live, if at all. It has been well and truthfully said 
that every nation has its advance guard, rear 
guard, and stragglers, and this is as true of schoo! 
teachers and pupils as it is of any other body of 
people that may be found in any city of the world. 
Only a small portion of the human race through 
thousands of years of effort and progress has been. 
able to emancipate itself from poverty, ignorance, 
selfishness, brutishness. The greatest uplift, how- 
ever, has been in our own country; but we must 
lift the masses still higher. 


" 





Che Old ear: Che New Year. 


A gate that my feet oft passed through 


Was the portal to scenes of delight; 
But one day Wf found it fast-barred, 
And a tear of regret dimmed my sigbt. 


Then anotber and widerespanned gate 
Came to view; and FT parted witb fear, 
For it oped on a new paradise ;— 
‘Twas the gate of a bappy Hew Wear. 


—R. W. Wallace. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. - (VII.) 


7. we. Oe 


COLUMBIA. 


On a midsummer day of 1754 a group of eight 
lads might have been seen in the vestry room of 
the schoolhouse adjoining Trinity church, New 
York, for their first lesson from their one lone in- 
structor, Dr. Samuel Johnson. If names are tell- 
tales of race, three of these lads were of English 
descent and five of Dutch. Their professor was 
an Englishman, a friend and pupil of Bishop 
Berkeley, and one of the finest scholars of his 
time. 
~ So anxious had the learned doctor been to es- 
tablish a new institution of higher learning and so 
slow to move in answering his many pleas for per- 
mission were the authorities, that he began his 
work some months before a charter was formally 
granted him. But tardy as was its coming, it ar- 
rived at last, and King’s College was legally 
authorized. And this was the tiny acorn from 
which has come that wide-spreading educational 
oak on Morningside Heights to-day—Columbia 
University. 

King’s College was the fifth college established 
in the American colonies. Its predecessors were 
Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, and Princeton; 
and in the order named. All the five were founded 
by some branch or other of the church, and largely 
for church ends. Harvard and Yale had a Puritan 
origin, while William and Mary was Episcopalian, 
and Princeton Presbyterian. King’s College, 
however, had the advantage of a broader church 
interest than the others, for on her first board of 
governors she had representatives of the Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, Dutch Reformed, and 
French Protestant communions. The Anglicans 
sought to make the institution sectarian, but their 
proposition was out-voted. In its charter there 
was a clause committing it to more than the educa- 
tion of clerics, it was to be “for the instruction and 
education of youth in the learned languages and 
liberal arts and sciences.” 

Some features of the days when the college was 
founded have been forcefully presented by Presi- 
dent Butler. The writings of Bacon and Newton 
were as yet quite novel. Kant had not yet produced 
his famous “Critique.” Rousseau was just getting 
hold of French thought. JLinnaeus and Buffon 
were busy with a new natural history. Gibbon of 
“The Decline and Fall” had just escaped from his 
unprofitable attendance on Magdalen College. 
Burke was not yet fully fledged, and not yet in 
Parliament. Washington was but a youth of 
twenty-two, Jefferson a playful boy of eleven, and 
Alexander Hamilton was yet unknown. Franklin 
was busy preparing the way for the University of 
Pennsylvania. The world of thought and knowl- 
edge of that time was quite radically different from 
that in which Columbia finds itself to-day. 

The early days of King’s College were days of 
stress and struggle financially. Its first funds— 
£3,500—came from a series of lotteries authorized 


. 
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by the Province,—a method of raising means which 
was not at the time considered discreditable. Then 
additional support came from a meagre share of 
the excise money. Afterwards it was given over 
50,000 acres of public lands, supposedly belonging 
to the province of New York, but which it subse- 
quently lost, as it was found to belong to Vermont. 
Part of a farm was given it by Trinity church, and 
another farm by David Hosack; but for long years 
these were quite unproductive. The courage that 
kept the doors open and the classes full under such 
conditions was little short, if at all, of the heroic. 
In fact it was not until 1863 that income and 
maintenance were equalized, and not until 1872 





NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 

President Columbia University. 
that the institution was freed from the accumu- 
lated debt. 

But during all the strenuous years strong arid 
brave and sagacious men had their hand on the 
helm. It is impracticable to rate all the presidents 
at their full value; it must suffice to say that they 
were, all in all, a remarkable body of men.  Per- 
haps of them all—not to speak of the present in- 
cumbent of the  presidency—President  Bar- 
nard was the most advanced educator, and pos- 
sessed of the most eager and far-sighted plans for 
the institution he both served and adorned. And 
his dreams for Columbia, as well as those of his 
predecessors, were ably seconded by such citizens 
as DeWitt Clinton and Robert Livingstone; by 
such graduates as Alexander Hamilton and Gou- 
verneur Morris; and by such professors as Kent 
and Mitchell, and Davies and 
of others. 

When the country got through with kings, it 
was thought best to alter the name of the college, 
and ina happy moment it was denominated “Co- 
lumbia,” a name that seemed to identify the institu- 
tion with the new nation rather than with some 
eminent individual, as in several other cases. And 
ever since Columbia has sought to live up to the 
implication in her euphonious name. 

Simultaneous with the new name came the es- 
tablishment of definite faculties, of arts, medicine, 


\nthon, and a score 
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law, and divinity. But still it was but following 
well-beaten tracks in its methods of instruction. 
Then came desires for enlargement, which were the 
result of the prompting of President King. And 
from 1858 may be dated the more modern Colum- 
bia, as at that time it passed the mere collegiate 
stage, and took on the form of a university. And 
happily for the new university there came to its 
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psychology, educational administration, and kin- 
dergarten, elementary, and secondary education. 
The Horace Mann school, with 1,054 pupils, rang- 
ing from the kindergarten to the high school, is a 
school of observation for the students in Teachers’ 
College; while the Speyer school, with 243 pupils, 
is a practice school for them. 

Other features are the School of Domestic Sci- 
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TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, 


highest chair a man of colossal educational propor- 
tions, and with his eye not turned bick upon a tra- 
ditional college course, but rather towards the 
needs of the modern youth. It was due to President 
Barnard that Columbia came to provide, in addi- 
tion to the customary curriculum, for making 
teaching a serious profession, and for the admis- 
sion of women to larger educational opportuni- 
ties. And the “Barnard” and ‘Teachers’ College” 
of the present are the splendid outcome of his 
presidential dreams. 

Columbia has shared in the almost phenomenal 
growth of the leading American universities during 
the past twenty years. Her student body for the 
university year of 1906 7 numbered 4,096, and the 
increase in attendance was second only to Harvard. 
In the arts course there were 419 women to 638 
men. Teachers’ College enrolled 743, Applied 
Science, 537; Medicine, 381; Law, 264; and 
Pharmacy, 254. The summer school attendance 
was 1,041. The degrees granted at commence- 
ment, 1907, were 812; while degrees and diplomas 
of Teachers’ College were 884, making a grand 
total of 1,696. 

Teachers’ College has a corps of twenty full pro- 
fessors, who conduct the studies in the history of 
education, the philosophy of education, educational 
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ence, which was founded by a gift of $400,000; and 
the Vanderbilt Clinic and Sloan Maternity hos- 
pital for medical practice. 

But time would fail us to go over the list of 
dormitories, recitation halls, chapels, libraries, 
gymnasiums, etc., grouped on and about the Co- 
lumbia campus. It must suffice to say that in 
these respects the equipment is as complete as 
architectural skill and money can make it. It may 
convey some faint idea of how expanded the uni- 
versity has become to be told that the apportion- 
ment for maintenance for the present college year 
is $1,500,000. 

In these days one cannot allude to any of our 
greater seats of learning and omit its relation to 
athletics, as this is a subject which it would be peri- 
lous almost to ignore. Columbia is favorable 
to basket ball, baseball, wrestling, lacrosse, and 
rowing. Her crew has a fine practice ground on 
the lordly Hudson, which is close by her doors. 
The crew participates in the annual inter-collegi- 
ate contests at Poughkeepsie, and has done credi- 
table work in them. But for reasons which she 
deems judicious she has eliminated football from 
her athletic pursuits. Persistent efforts have been 
made by her student body to have it restored, even 
with restrictions; but up to the present these ef- 
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“forts have been negatived by the majority vote of 


the authorities. It is their opinion that it makes 


. too serious a draft on the student’s attention to be 
“encouraged. 


The present president of Columbia is Nicholas 
Murray Butler. He is one of her own graduates 


‘of the class of 1882. He pursued post-graduate 


work at both Paris and Berlin. He founded and 
was president of Teachers’ College in 1886, and 


~succeeded President Low as president of the uni- 


versity in 1901. In these few years he has proven 


‘himself an able administrator, and has achieved 


eminence as an educator. He is almost as well 
known in Europe as in his own country. By pub- 


‘lic address, as by his pen, he has dcne much to cre- 


ate and maintain high educational ideals. He is a 


‘man of large horizons; and as he is in the very 


prime of life he may yet be able to carry Columbia 


‘to still higher levels of efficiency. 





THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF THE 
TEACHER.—(II.) 


BY PROFESSOR PAUL H. HANUS, 
Harvard University. 
(Stenographic Report.] 

It is clear that high school teachers ought to know all 
‘they can about children and youth; it is pretty clear that 
‘they ought to take pains to know all they can about the 
~development of children and youth, so that they may ad- 
“dress themselves to their tasks with some general appre- 
ciation of what children and youth really are, and may 
address themselves to the education of the individual 
with the developed habit of studying the individual. It 
may be said, of course, we know children and youth; we 
have had them with us always; we know them; we know 
~what sort of people they are; we know what they need. 
-Now nobody says that about the weather, and we have 


“had the weather with us always, but no layman under- 


takes to predict or forecast what it is going to be like 
except in the immediate future. We know about trees; 
we have had them with us always, but when it comes to 
cultivating the tree, developing the tree with a purpose, 


eor a fruit, or any other living thing, an animal, when it 
“comes to doing that, we take pains to discover the nature 
~of the thing we are dealing with from the beginning to 


the end. As a part of the teacher’s professional training, 
he should study children and youth, so that he will have 
as the background of his study of each individual the 
general knowledge which the recorded experience of 


“those who have studied children and youth in some effec- 
“tive way supplies. 


A few years ago we had no literature dealing with this 
subject. To-day we have some. It is not nearly as good 
as it is going to be; that is a part of the growth which 
we are now making, but he who would decline to ac- 
quaint himself with that literature to-day simply because 


“it is not as good as it ought to be deliberately turns 


away from the assistance which he needs in carrying on 


~the very important work with which he is charged. 


‘This study is otherwise known by the name of the study 


-of children and of adolescence. It is a part of educa- 


tional theory, and is often called educational psychology, 
«although educational psychology is broader than that. 
Any one who has studied in this particular field knows 
that what we do not know to-day is very much more than 
the little that we do know, but that the little we do know 
is so important that it is indispensable. It is therefore 
the duty of every teacher before he enters on his profes- 
sion to study it, and of course it is also the duty of every 


-teacher who is already engaged in his work to study it. 


The field of educational theory is, of course, broader 
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than what is called educational psychology. The study 
of educational theory comprises, also, a thorough exam- 
ination of what our contemporary educational aims, what 
our educational needs are, and whether our methods of 
teaching and management are satisfactory; whether, in 
short, our schools are accomplishing the ends for which 
the schools exist. 

In the division of labor in organized society, education 
has been assigned to the schools and the teachers; and 
it is our duty to shape that education in such a way that 
the intention of society will be realized. The public want 
good schools, but they don’t know what good schools 
are. It is our business to tell them. It is our business, 
also, to tell them the cost of good schools. It is their 
business to decide then whether they want those schools 
and whether they want them at that cost. Now what 
happens under such circumstances? Most teachers are 
routine teachers, conscientious routine teachers, to be 
sure. They teach their Latin, their algebra, their geog- 
raphy, their modern language, chemistry, manual train- 
ing, whatever it is; but they teach it too often with no 
conception of the significance of that work in relation to 
the total work in which they are all engaged. They 
teach algebra, manual training, and chemistry as faith- 
fully as they can, but that is the end of it. Most young 
teachers who enter upon their work without professional 
training grow for a little while, until they have beaten 
out a fairly successful routine,—two or three years, 
maybe five,—then they stop growing and fall into the 
jog-trot of routine. They are dead at the top after ten 
years’ experience, and they never grow any more. I am 
sorry to say that I think it is true that this characteriza- 
tion is not unjust. It fits a large proportion of our high 
school teachers and a considerable proportion of our ele- 
mentary school teachers. They are inert, not realizing 
the importance of their profession. They see in it only 
the performance of a daily routine, a routine which means 
merely procuring them the bread and butter which they 
need. Everybody knows the disadvantages of a deaden- 
ing routine. 
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SALARIES AND PENSIONS FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF THE COMMUNITY. 
BY LINCOLN OWEN, 
Principal Rice Training School, Boston 


[Discussion of the paper by Payson Smith in issue of 
December 19.] 


It has been my privilege to study this question 
from the standpoint of the teachers and the public 
of Boston. It is a state problem. There is a great 
value in high salaries to any community that pays 
them. A pension is due the teachers as a simple 
matter of justice. A generous retiring allowance 
will tend to improve the service by relieving it of 
superannuated teachers and by bringing in young 
blood. It will induce ambitious young men and 
women to become teachers. Speaking as an in- 
dividual, I would rather not have a pension; speak- 
ing for the community and for the great mass of 
teachers, the community needs a pension and many 
of the teachers need at the time of retirement a 
pension or some form of retiring allowance. 

No community, unless perchance it be in New 
York, has paid adequate salaries. The statement is 
often made, our community cannot afford to pay 
adequate salaries. In New York, when they found 
that it was necessary, in order to save the metropo- 
lis of the country to put sufficient money into the 
schools, they went to the legislature, and by one 
act they established salaries that were adequate, 
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and a pension system that stands as the ideal pen- 
sion system of this country. 

Half pay, that is ideal, half pay, one-half of it paid 
by the municipality, and the other half paid by the 
teachers themselves, would, in my judgment, be a 
rational scheme. All over the country we have 
established annuity organizations, and they have 
been doing for a great many years their beneficent 
work. In the language of Joseph Cook, “these in- 
stitutions are efficient, but not sufficient.” They 
have done splendid work, and are continuing to do 
so. Personally, I am in favor of a pension scheme, 
a part of which is provided by the teacherg them- 
selves. [I am in favor, not of the extravagant pen- 
sion system that they have in the city of New 
York, but of a more modest pension system that 
would provide a community like Boston and the 
surrounding cities a retiring allowance for a grade 
teacher of at least a dollar a day. That is modest, 
reasonable, and fair. I think it is to be expected. 
I believe it is coming. 

It seems to me that we are not ready at the 
present time to start off upon a campaign to secure 
a pension system for the country. I believe we 
are not ready to start off on a campaign to secure 
a pension system for the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. It takes a good deal of time to educate 
the people. It takes a good deal of time to de- 
termine the probable cost of things, and _legisla- 
tures are not ready, and cannot be made ready, to 
take up a big subject like this, unless somebody 
of intelligence and capacity and known wisdom 
can put his finger on things and say such things 
are likely to happen, and the cost will not exceed 
such and such sums. We have no data to enable 
anybody, with reference to a state pension system, 
to determine the approximate cost. 


We have had some experience in the city of 
Boston that we believe is valuable in that direc- 
tion. For seven years we have had in operation 
an organization known as the “Boston Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Association.” For some nine- 
teen years we have had in operation an organiza- 
tion known as the “Teachers’ Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation.” Those two organizations have given 
us for the city of Boston a lot of data and informa- 
tion with reference to this city. We are ready to 
argue and discuss the ‘question with reference to 
this municipality. 

It is true they have gone on in Maryland, and 
adopted a pension system that will pay to teach- 
ers in that commonwealth as they retire $200. 
It is true they have established a pension system in 
Indianapolis that will pay to retiring teachers who 
have taught twenty-five years or more $325, and 
an increasing amount for longer terms of service. 
Other municipalities have adopted pension sys- 
tems. While that is not the ideal way, and the 
ultimate result will not be ideal for individual 
municipalities to start in and help their independ- 
ent municipal system, I personally believe that 
that is the only way in which we can educate the 
public to a universal pension system. I have no 
doubt that during the present winter this matter 
will be discussed before the state legislature with 
teference to the city of Boston. The larger mu- 
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nicipalities,—the metropolis of each section in our 
country, in my opinion, has got to make the cam- 
paign, and prove the efficacy of money put into a 
pension system before the general government or 
the states very generally will take up the matter. 
To me it seems that the fundamental community 
problem, and teachers’ problem, is the problem of 
providing adequate funds for the accomplishment 
of things that are to be done. Taking our country 
as a whole, taking our commonwealth as a whole, 
it has been made very clear to us that salaries to- 
day are entirely inadequate. 

During the past year the teachers of boys’ 
schools in the city of Boston assembled in one of 
the schoolhouses to consider the question of more 
adequate pay for them in view of their rather 
strenuous life and difficult problems. By a vote 
almost unanimous they said, if it is the choice be- 
tween the two, more pay or fewer boys, by all 
means fewer boys. That is one feature of the prob- 
lem that must be considered in attempting to do 
things that shall in the best way benefit the com- 
munity. In our metropolitan centres we are as- 
signing altogether too many children to the teach- 
ers. That will take additional money and we must * 
be equal to the task of asking in an effective way 
for the money to reduce the number of children to 
a teacher, that they and the teachers themselves 
may be properly taken care of. But even then 
this perennial problem remains of improving the 
service by making it possible for a teacher to re- 
tire at the time that she ought to retire for the 
good of the service and for her own comfort. 

A great many young people who go into the 
work of teaching are not in the race at the end. 
In the city of Boston hardly one in five of those 
who enter the service. of teaching are there at the 
time when they would be eligible for the pension. 
I myself do not look upon the pension feature as 
a strong factor in securing the service of able men 
and women. It would be one factor provided it is 
a pension large enough, but the fundamental and 
primary factor in securing able men and women in 
our schools is a high salary paid now, when they 
are beginning, or assured within a few years. 

The two points that are immediately before us 
for consideration are higher salaries for teachers 
in every municipality, no matter how humble, and 
smaller classes for the teachers to work with for 
the good of the children. 

Abroad, the pension system is quite universal. 
The Munich system is one that has been discussed 
here most fully and most thoroughly. I was a lit- 
tle surprised myself to find that, while it is called 
a municipal system, the moneys for it are very 
largely supplied by the teachers, who submit to a 
!-per cent. reservation from their salary that a 30- 
per cent. pension may later be paid to them. It 
seems to me that any reservation from a teacher’s 
salary that exceeds 2 per cent. of the salary is too 
high. 

I have attempted to answer very briefly and hur- 
riedly this question: “Why should the community 
establish and pay for a pension?” I would like 
to say just a word upon a second question: “What 
would an adequate pension system cost the city 
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of Boston or any other metropolitan community?” 
I will take up just a few moments on that point. 


Ina single community like Boston or New 
York we can determine the factors that enter into 
the problem: How many teachers there are of 
every age from eighteen up to seventy-five or 
eighty or eighty-two. We can ask the actuary, 
and he will tell us how many of those teachers are 
annually arriving at the age of sixty and will for the 
next thirty years. What is the iargest possible 
number of pensioners you are liable to have any 
one year? You can determine the actual number 
provided everybody retires at sixty or sixty-five 
or seventy, or whatever age you fix upon. Per- 
sonally I am not in favor of any compulsory age, 
and I find that teachers very generally are not. 
It would be unwise for a municipality like Boston 
or New York, it seems to me, to fix upon a com- 
pulsory age for retirement. People differ. Allow 
those who need to retire at fifty-five or fifty, or 
whenever disability comes, to retire and give 
them a retiring allowance, and those who are com- 
petent and physically and mentally able to continue 
beyond sixty, allow to continue. If it should seem 
‘wise ultimately to draw a top line at sixty-five for 
some ranks and seventy for others, that is a matter 
to be adjusted. Personally, I am not in favor of 
drawing any line. 

“To establish a pension system in the city of Bos- 
ton that would give to the teachers approximately 
20 per cent. of the salary would cost at the end of 
the thirtieth year—well. how much? Lay it be- 
fore any individual teecner or any individual in- 
surance man, and it seems a pretty blind problem. 
In the city of Boston, at the end of the thirtieth 
year on a very conservative basis you would have 
approximately five hundred pensioners, at the end 
of thirty years starting at the present time. What- 
ever the pension be made, it is a matter of multi- 
plication, what would be the annual expenditure, 
the expenditure that you find at that time is likely 
to double every thirty years. The school. popu- 
lation in the city of Boston has doubled during 
the last twenty-seven years, and it will, in all proba- 
bility, continue to double at about that rate. 

The problem is a big one. We are ultimately 
to have, in my opinion, a pension scheme. I hope 
that at the present time we shall not take action 
looking toward an attempted inauguration of the 
scheme to place before the legislature a bill try- 
ing to secure a state pension for the teachers of 
this commonwealth. When that question does 
come up for discussion, I hope that it will be found 
that every teacher in the city of Boston is a mem- 
ber of the Boston Teachers’ Retirement Fund As- 
sociation. I hope it will be found that every 
teacher in Malden, Cambridge, Melrose, and the 
other communities in the line of towns outside of 
Boston, who are eligible to be in the Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild, will be found in that organization. 

At your various county meetings the matter is 
laid before you, and as I understand it, generally 
laid before you on the basis of its being financially 
a good investment for you to enter that organiza- 
tion. If I were to appeal to you I should say: 
“You are teachers; this is a teachers’ organization. 
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It is your professional privilege and your pro- 
fessional duty to be a member of that organiza- 
tion.” So I say that, when a few years hence this 
matter comes up to be argued before the legisla- 
ture, I hope that it can be shown that substan- 
tially all teachers who are eligible to that organ- 
ization and similar organizations throughout the 
commonwealth will be enrolled in the membership. 
The most of us enroll ourselves in such organiza- 
tions, not to get a financial return, but because 
there is need in the community in which we live, 
in our own profession, that teachers should be 
members of such organizations, and should pay 
the modest, moderate annual dues. 





WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOL SIGNIFIES.—(IL) 


S'TPERINTENDENT WILLIAM E. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


HATCH, 


[The following was received too late for use with the 
Symposium in issue of December 12.] 

The high school is a comparatively modern institu ion, 
Seventy-five years ago there were but three in the whole 
country. At the close of the Civil War there were about 
150, while to-day there are over 7,000. Organized at first 
in the older and richer parts of the country, chiefly in 
cities, they are now found in nearly every city and ham. 
let throughout the land. Theincrease in their number has 
been most marked during the past twenty-five years, an 
now the school system of a town of any size is not con- 
sidered complete without its high school. 

At first the curricula of these schools were narrow, and 
were restricted to the ordinary English branches, witha 
small amount of higher mathematics, and a modicum of 
Latin and of Greek for those who wished to enter colle:e. 
Now their curricula are broader than those of many 
of the colleges of thirty years ago, and with electives 
open to every student that he may choose those that best 
meet his wants. 

The high school, therefore, signifies to its students of 
to-day opportunity, and such opportunity as never before 
has been offered. If they wish to prepare themselves for 
college they may do so with a thoroughness and breadth 
of knowledge that was not possible twenty-five years 
ago; if they wish to fit themselves for a_ technical or 
scientific school, and thus prepare the way for an indus- 
trial life, adequate means are provided for them to do so 
if they wish to enter commercial life, the high 
offers them courses which will enable them upon 
pleting school to earn at once a livelihood, and with ex- 
perience gained to occupy the higher places in the busi- 
ness world. Moreover, the high schools of to-day are b>- 
ing taught more and more by better educated and better 
trained teachers, refined men and women, all 
are to a greater or less degree specialists in the 
they teach. 
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So I repeat that the high school signifies to its students 
opportunity. Is it appreciated? 
too many it seems not to be. From all classes of high 
schools comes the same tale. Only about fifty per cent. 
of those who enter remain to graduate. And it is not the 
fact that the majority of those who leave are forced 
to do so because their services are needed to help p o- 
vide for the family larder. There are some so unfortu- 
nate it is true; there are others, a few, who fail on ac- 
count of their health; but the greater number fail bec.iuse 
they lack that earnestness of purpose and willingness to 
work, qualities which overcome obstacles and brin: su - 
cess whether in school or in the larger world for wuhi-h 
school is the preparation. A high school principal said 
to me recently: “At the first sight of hard, earn>2st 
work, many pupils are ready to quit and leave schoo'.” 


By some, yes; by far 
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It has been claimed in the past that high schools did 
not offer to the students who entered them the branches 
of study which would meet their wants if they did not 
desire to pursue the studies in higher institutions of 
Jearning and that more practical studies should be of- 
fered such as would enable pupils upon graduatne 
to begin at once to earn their living. This 
was a just criticism upon the high schools of the 
past, but it does not hold good to-day as Ihave shown. 
But while the opportunity has been broadened, and in- 
struction has been provided to meet the wants of those 
who are to go from the high school to their various vo- 
cations, there remains the fact that a large percentage of 
those entering the high schools do not complete their 
course, or, if they do, get from it much less than they 
ought or might. 

It is a critical time for both boys and girls when they 
leave the elementary grades and enter the high school. 
They are at once given more liberty; they form new as- 
sociates; their social horizon is enlarged; and they.must 
depend more upon themselves in the preparation of their 
lessons. It is a time when they need most the watch- 
ful care and guidance of both parents and teachers, a 
time when there should be the most cordial co-operation 
between the home and the school. Many pupils have 
failed of success in the high school because there was 
wanting the proper co-operation of parents with the 
teachers when their children were wasting their time 
and contracting bad habits. 

To those, then, who enter the high school with the pur- 
pose of making the most of their time and talents, there 
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need be but little disappointment. They will acquire 
much useful knowledge; they will learn to apply that 
knowledge to acquiring more, whether it be in higher in- 
stitutions or in vocations which they may enter upon at 
once; they will be sufficiently trained to perform well 
the dutes to which they may be called; and they will 
have acquired a strength of character that will make 
them useful and honorable citizens. The world is wait- 
ing and welcoming all such and the supply is not equal 
to the demand. One never hears a graduate of a high 
school, who made the best of his time there, regret hav- 
ing attended it. But how many recognize when it is too 
late the value of a high school education and training. 


JUSTIN H. SMITH, 
Professor Modern Languages, Dartmouth College. 
Cairo, Egypt, November 22, 1907. 

I wish the high school boys of America could all travel 
in Syria as I have been doing and see how the youth are 
eager to obtain an education and get to America. The 
exodus is so great that enough to do the work do-not re- 
main in the old homes. Opportunities so coveted by 
those lacking them are certainly worth making the most 
of. Were anything needed to re-enforce the lesson a visit 
in this ancient land would provide it. The wealth of the 
Pharaohs has taken flight. Their power has vanished. 
Their cities are buried in dust and almost in oblivion. 
But the knowledge of their wise and studious men, in- 
scribed in the tombs, preserves their fame and brings us 
from the ends of the earth to admire their achievements. 

These and kindred ideas are naturally uppermost in 
my mind at present. 
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BY EDITH GILES. 


CARLYLE’S HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP 


OUTLINE OF LIFE OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 
I. Early Life. 


(a) Education began at home. 
(b) Prepared for university at Annan grammar 
school. 
(c) Studied at University of Edinburgh, science and 
mathematics, but left without taking a degree. 


Il. Intermediate period between college and Carlyle’s 
settling in London in 1834. 

(a) Left college without a degree in 1814. 

(b) Three years of teaching not as a profession, but 
merely as means of support. 

(c) Attempt at law, but to no purpose. 

(d) Tutoring. 

(e) Marriage to Miss Jane Baillie Welsh. 

(f) Writing for reviews. . 
(a) Living near Edinburgh. 
(b) At Craigen puttock, 

(g) Important work, “Sartor Resartus,” written at 
Craigen puttock. 


III. Literary Life.— 

London, Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 
18385 ‘French Revolution,’’ published 1837. 
1837. ‘Lectures cn German Literature.” 
1840. “Lectures on Heroes and Hero Worship.’ 
1843. “Past and Present.” 
1845. “Letters and Speeches.” 
1850. “Latter Day Pamphlets.” 
1851. “Life of Sterling.” 
1852. ‘Trip to Germany, to collect materials for 

I’rederick the Great. 

1858-1865, ‘Frederick the Great” published. 


’ 


* Miss Giles uses the Riverside edition, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


1865. Hlected Lord Rector of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. 

IV. 1866-1881. From death of Mrs. Carlyle to his 

own death, period of desultory work. 

A preparatory study to “Heroes and Hero Worship.” 
First period—education, to Carlyle’s leaving the univer- 
sity. 

Thomas Carlyle was of Scotch parentage; his father 
was a man of great force of character, temperament, 
and intellect, which force his son inherited in, even a 
greater degree; his mother had a sweet and sympathetic 
nature, with much ambition, and her character also ap- 
peared in her son, intensified by his strong temperament, 

Carlyle received his first teaching at home, and doubt- 
less was inspired with ambition by his mother. His 
first school was the grammar school at Annan, prepara- 
tory to the university, where he was drilled in facts and 
rudiments, but where he missed what he most desired— 
the study of the living work of live men. From the 
grammar school he went to the university at Edinburgh, 
where he learned science, and was trained in mathe- 
maties, but where again he missed what his nature 
craved— the human part of books. He left the univer- 
sity without having taken a degree. 

Carlyle’s literary life may be divided into three 
periods: The first from the time of his leaving the uni- 
versity to the time of his going to live at Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, London; the second, his life in London, the 
period of literary work growing greater and greater in 
achievement, and completed in the publication of the 
last volumes of “Frederick the Great,” in 1865; the third, 
the period from 1866, when Mrs. Carlyle died, to 1881, 
when Carlyle died, a period of honors and triumphs won 
by the work of his earlier years, and of some writing, 
but of no great literary accomplishment. 

When Carlyle left the uyniversity, without a degree 
the first problem that confronted him was what to do to 
make a living in the immediate future, and what pro, 
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fession to make the work of his life, His parents had 
intended him to enter the church, but that was impos- 
sible to him; he had grown so far in liberal thoughts 
that he could not preach as he would be expected to 
preach from the pulpit of the Kirk of Scotland. Then 
he tried to make law his profession and began to study 
for it, but this was as impossible to his temperament as 
the ministry was. His teaching was not more satisfac- 
tory, but it was a means of suppoft, and when he be- 
came tutor in a wealthy family at least he provided for 
material wants. The first part of this period was, 
therefore, one of both mental and physical suffering, 
physical suffering because he had weakened his consti- 
tution in his attempts while at the university to make 
small means go a long way; mental suffering because of 
his own disappointment in himself, and in disappointing 
his parents in their ideal of his life; and greater than 
either of these, the suffering of the struggle to keep his 
faith, when he found that he could not keep his creed. 
But he came safely through these hardest years of his 
life; he earned his daily bread; he began his literary 
work with his “Life of Schiller’ and a trans’aticn of 
“Wilhelm Meister”; and he kept his faith, unto a greater 
and deeper and more glorious sense of the religious ex- 
perience than he had known before. 

The second period of Carlyle’s life and work began 
with his marriage to Miss Jane Baillie Welsh. Mrs, 
Carlyle’s temperament was equal to his own in vigor; 
and intellectually she was well able to be critic and en- 
couraging, even supporting companion, to her husband. 
She was brave, and she was loving unto the end; and 
Carlyle loved her as only a great, rugged soul can love. 
Whatever may be said of them or that they may have 
said of themselves in published letters, these facts lift 
their married life to a high plane of experience, if not to 
an altogether happy one. 

The first part of this experience and the second period 
and of literary trial. The Carlyles lived on a country 
farm at Craigen puttock; during these years Carlyle 
wrote miscellaneously, making literary life his object, 
and “Sartor Resartus” his personal work and joy. In 
“Sartor Resartus” he looked clearly and directly into his 
own heart, and wrote out of it the truth and faith that 
he had won in his earlier struggle. No great success, 
that is, immediate success, marks this periol, for “Sartor 
Resartus,” though successful as a work, was not imme- 
diately successful in publication. However, the period 
was one of such growth that Carlyle found it necessary 
to go to London to live, where he could find the atmos- 
phere and the resources necessary for his work. 

Carlyle’s London experience began in straitened cir- 


cumstances, and in literary toil. His miscellaneous 
writing went on and “Sartor Resartus” being pub- 


lished, he began his *‘French Revolution.” The first vol- 
ume, on which he had spent five months of hard work, was 
carelessly destroyed and had to be entirely rewritten. 
Three years passed after Carlyle’s going to London be- 
fore the “French Revolution’ was ready to be published, 
but from the time when it went to press, Carlyle was one 
of the world’s recognized 
time, and for all time. 
Between Carlyle’s coming to London and the death 
of his wife in 1866, one great work followed another; 
some of his books being first written and delivered as 
lectures. The climax and end of this work was his life 
of Frederick the Great, published in 1865. 
With the death of Mrs. Carlyle the great 
and motive of Carlyle’s work was gone. He was sad, 
and growing old and feeble. He wrote to the end of his 
life, but at the last by dictation, for his hand was too 
palsied to guide his own pen, These last years were full 
of honors,—the highest tributes were paid him by Eng- 
land and by Germany, but he was always the man of 
great and simple heart, who had lived to do hig work, 


“creat writers” for his own 


inspiration 
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and having done It, was satisfied beyond the gratification 
of titles, and of orders, and having rested from his la- 
bors, his works do follow him. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE.* 
(X.)—THE HOT-AIR FURNACE. 
Study of a Diagram. 


A LABORATORY EXERCISE BY JOHN C. 
High School, Brookline, Mass. 


PACKARD, 


Introduction—The fundamental principles un- 
derlying the operation of the hot-air furnace, so 
commonly used in this country, are of the sim- 
plest order. 

The furnace consists of a large stove, usually of 
cast iron, surrounded by a casing or jacket of gal- 
vanized iron or brick. The cold air from the out- 





side entering this jacket at the bottom through 
the “cold-air box,” becomes heated by contact with 
the hot stove, expands, grows lighter, is pushed 
up by the colder air below, moves onward through 
the large pipes extending from the upper end of 
the jacket, and finally enters the rooms to be 
heated through registers in the side wall or in the 
floor. 

This process of distributing heat throughout 
a substance by creating a circulatory motion within 
the substance itself is called convection. The 
movement of air may be made continuous by al- 
lowing the air to flow back to the furnace, after 
it has become chilled, through a return pipe, to be 
heated over again, or by providing some way of es- 
cape for this cooler air through an open fireplace 
or a register opening into the chimney flue. If 
there is no possible escape proviled, the influx of 
hot air will soon cease. Our houses are generally 
so open, however, about the doors and windows 
that but little difficulty is experienced on this 
score. 

Object—To give practice in the Interpretation 
of a Diagram and to teach the main facts concern- 
ing the Operation of a Hot-air Furnace. 

Apparatus.—The appliance to be used in con- 
nection with this exercise consists of a finely exe- 
cuted diagram printed upon heavy calendered 
paper, 5 1-2 inches x 8 inches, of a system of house 
heating by means of a hot-air furnace, These 





* Copyrighted by John C. Packard 
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diagrams may be had for one cent each of the 
Walker Pratt Manufacturing Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. A copy should be provided for each 
pupil. 

Directions.— 

1. Examine the diagram in detail. 

2. Write a brief description of the plan, stating 
clearly what the diagram is intended to show. 

3. Write an article upon “The Hot-Air Fur- 
nace,” embodying correct answers to the following 
questions, the necessary information to be 
gathered from the diagram, your text-book of 
physics, the books listed below, and your own ex- 
perience. 7 

4. Secure a catalog from the makers of the 

furnace used in your own home, if your house is 
heated by this method, and write a brief description 
illustrated by the use of cuts from the catalog of 
your own home plant. 
~ References—Commercial catalogs, Walker & 
Pratt Manufacturing Company, Mass.; Kelsey 
Heating Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; E. B. C. Bibb 
Company, Baltimore, Md.; (“The Care of a 
House,”) Clark, MacMillan & Co. 283 pp. 
Questions.— 
“4. If the coefficient of expansion of air is 
.0036, and the temperature—difference between 
the outside air and the hot air coming through the 
registers—ranges from 0 degrees to 100 degrees C, 
what relation should exist between the cross sec- 
tion of the cold-air pipes P and the sum of the 
cross sections of the pipes marked J? 

2. Upon which side of the house should the 
cold-air box P be placed? Why? 

3. Why is the hot-air pipe leading to the sec- 
ond story made of smaller cross-section than that 
leading to the first story? 

4. What provision is made for exit of air from 
the rooms? Suggest several good schemes, stat- 
ing advantages of each. 

5. Indicate by means of arrows the probable 
course of air currents in the room @° the right upon 
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the first floor, and at the left tipon the second floor, 
on the supposition that there is a fireplace near the 
centre at the back of each room. 

6. How do you account for the fact that when a 
new fire is started smoke sometimes comes up 
through the hot-air pipes, dust and ashes also when 
the fire is vigorously shaken? How can these an- 
noyances be avoided? 

?%. What idvantages does 41 gal anized iron 
cold-air box possess over a wooden one? 

8. Object of the dampers K? Why will not 
the registers at L answer the same purpose? 

9. Object of the damper at Q? What will be 
the effect upon the circulation of air if Q is closed 
and R open? If R be tightly closed also? 

10. Describe in detail the check draft at N with 
a clear explanation of the principle upon which it 
is supposed to work. 

11. Coal gas occasionally comes up through the 
hot-air pipes. Is this a serious matter? How can 
it be avoided? 

12. What is the object of the slide in the upper 
door of the furnace? 

13. What is the purpose of the drum B? 

14. Distinguish between what is known as the 
“direct draught” and the “indirect draught.” Is 
any such arrangement shown here? 

15. It sometimes happens that one register in 
the house will appear to be cold and the room 
chilled while all the others will be working. Ex- 
plain and suggest a remedy. 

16. Suggest several causes of poor draught, 
with remedies. 

17%. It occasionally happens that the delivery of 
air to some room, remote from the furnace perhaps, 
is very slow and sluggish. Mention several possi- 
ble causes, with remedies. 

18. What is the latest opinion concerning the 
utility of the hot-water pan G? 


NOTE. A small model of the elsey Kfurnace may be 


had from the manufacturers in Syracuse for the sum of 
five dollars. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


MUSIC CREDITS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
BY ELIZABETH BILLS, 
Sioux City (lowa) High School. 

[Discussion of Mary Reid Pierce’s paper in issue of 
December 5.] 

Miss Pierce has most:ably set forth the value of 
music in public instruction. This valuation and 
the plea for a music elective course as a major 
study in the high school—are not these matters 
worthy of thoughtful consideration? 

As was stated, music has always had an impor- 
tant place in the long history of education, having 
been ranked in the first course of representative 
subjects. The ancients taught that music was the 
essence of all that was good, just, and beautiful; 
that it was the very foundation of all moral and re- 
ligious culture; and that it was not only the hand- 
maid of morality and religion, but also of history, 
poetry, philosophy, and ethics. These many- 


sided views are still admitted, yet the study of 
music in the secondary schools for several decades 
has been comparatively neglected, due to such 
causes as the rise of the sciences, the swift changes 
in the content of public instruction, and the uni- 
versity movement. To these might be added the 
non-appreciation of the educational worth of 
music in an age leaning toward commercial and 
industrial values. 

As a more equable view prevails of what the 
scope of public instruction should be, the claim of 
music to an equal rank with other subjects is be- 
ing recognized, based upon the same reasons for 
which other subjects were admitted into the curri- 
culum—the vocational and the educational values. 

In regard to the vocational value of music, the 
present movement, of which Miss Pierce has 








[Comtinued on page 698.) 
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EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 
THE WASHINGTON SITUATION. 

Of all inscrutable situations, non-ravelable 
tangles, and unsolvable problems, educationally, 
that at Washington takes the prize. 

For a third of a century the editor of the Journal 
of Education has been to every city in the country 
and studied at first hand the conditions whenever 
there was public interest in the outcome of a 
contest. This is especially true of Washington in 
its threatened upheaval of 1892, its great overturn 
of 1900, and the uprising of 1906. If information 
could signify then he ought to know what is doing 
there in 1907. 

D ring the twenty months of the new regime he 
has visited the city several times, has been in 
touch with the superintendent and has followed 
the official doings and unofficial gossip in the 
press. No effort has been spared to know the 
causes and effects, motives and purposes in the 
triple twisted knot in which the school affairs are 
tied at the present time, and it is humiliating to 
confess that there is, in the situation, much that he 
cannot understand. 

This is the more annoying because the general 
interest in the situation is greater than it has been 
in the affairs of any other city in all of these years. 
The few facts that appear to be established will be 
given with some interpretations and a few guesses. 

For about twelve years prior to 1900, Superin- 
tendent Powell gave the city as progressive school 
work as there was in the United States and the city 
was the Mecca of alert teachers and superinten- 
dents from all sections of the country. He had 
previously made a national reputation for progres- 
sive ideals at Aurora, Illinois. In 1892 there was 
a congressional attack upon the schools resulting 
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in an investigation by a commission, of which Dr. 
William T. Harris was the chief factor, and the re- 


port was largely a laudation of the work done by 
Superintendent Powell. 

Mrs. Ida Gilbert Myers, a graduate of Oswego, 
was head of the city training school, and until 
about 1897 this school and the superintendent were 
in hearty accord, each receiving high praise for the 
notable achievements. For reasons not at all 
clear, reasons personal not professional, there was a 
division of interests about 1897, creating an acute 
situation resulting in the great upheaval of 1900 in 
which Mr. Powell was deposed and his assistant, 
Mr Stuart, succeeded to the superintendency. Mrs. 
Myers became his assistant and Miss Anna_ God- 
ing, her assistant, was promoted to the principal- 
ship of the training school. 

In 1906 an entirely new administrative scheme 
was adapted. Provision was made to secure a board 
of education, appointed by the supreme court,which 
should entirely eliminate party and congressional 
politics and secure an expert superintendent with 
large powers and limitless opportunities. 

The conditions were not as attractive to the su- 
perintendents of the countryas had been anticipated 
and men like Kendall, Pearse, Van Sickle, Gove, 
Carroll and Balliet declined to consider it. Dr.Wil- 
liam E. Chancellor of Paterson, N. J. accepted the 
position and entered upon his duties in the summer 
of 1906. 

He promptly eliminated Mrs. Myers from the 
system, and this act was, apparently, the cause of 
early and bitter attacks in the public press. Of 
this action he said in the issue of the Washington 
Star of November 17, 1907, “I believe Mrs. Ida 
G. Myers has been terribly wronged simply be- 
cause her natural ability aroused the jealousy of 
others in the school system.” 

There soon developed acute friction with the 
colored school situation. About one-third of the 
pupils, teachers and members of the Board of Edu- 
cation are colored, and much of the criticism of the 
superintendent in the second six months of his 
official life in the city was due to this fact. 

For one entire year the board of education sup- 
ported Superintendent Chancellor with great 
unanimity, accepting for itself much of the criticism 
that came to him. 

In August, 1907, for reasons not entirely clear, 
the unanimous support of the board of education 
was changed to unanimous suspicion, this in two 
months to unanimous opposition, this in an other 
month to a unanimous request for his resignation 
with a prodigious array of charges followed by a 
trial by the board extending over many weeks. 
So much for the facts. 

The spectator spent a long afternoon, December 
11, at the trial, when the superintendent’s lawyer 
presented his side of the case and the following 
opinions seem justified. First Dr. Chancellor con- 
tends that the board of education ought not to sit 
in judgment after having unanimously formulated 
the charges upon which it is trying him. To this 
the board would say that it had a right to dismiss 
him without a public hearing but that it chose, 
gratuitously, to give him a chance to lay before the 
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public any mitigating circumstances that he saw 
fit. 

Second, that the board of education admits that 
he is an eminent educator, highly regarded pro- 
fessionally, a bright, brilliant, and brainy man. 

Third, that his lawyer admits virtually that his 
impetuosity and his public and private criticisms of 
the school system, the teachers, and the board of 
education justify the board of education in feeling 
aggrieved. , 

Fourth, that the board of education considers 
him “impossible” as the head of the schools of the 
District of Columbia after the experiences of the 
past few months despite his professional talent, 
equipment, and experience. 

Fifth, that his lawyer considers his inspirational 
leadership, scholarly attainments, and professional 
eminence such as to make him of inestimable value 
to the district and that the board of education 
ought not for a moment to allow its pride or com- 
fort to weigh as against his attainments and service 
to the city schools. 

—_———--#-  -o-@-e-4 -e-__—. — -— 
A LITTLE CHILD IN THE MIDST OF THEM. 


The most effective incident that I have seen in 
a teachers’ institute was at Clarinda, Iowa. The 
teachers had been together for a week. The 
superintendent was a young woman, a college 
graduate with experience as principal of a school 
in Helena, Montana. It was the close of her first 
year as a county superintendent. 

The year had been filled to the brim with the 
doing of things. The institute had been excep- 
tionally helpful in incentive and inspiration. It 
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was the last hour, and a special order of exercises 
had been printed which consisted merely of the 
names of the lecturers in the order in which they 
were to speak briefly—the last being “The County 
Superintendent.” There were no introductions. 
One of the lecturers, a professor from the state 
university, had been there on three successive 
years and was not to return next year, so that the 
teachers made him a present, publicly. Every- 
thing contributed to throw a halo about the final 
minutes of the institute. Indeed the week had 
been simply glorious for the young county super- 
intendent as she arose for the last word. 
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She had gone about half way to the platform 
when she paused, turned toward a little girl of 
three or four years old sitting with her aunt in the 
audience. “Come here a minute, Gladys,” she 
said, and the little flaxen-haired girl took the hand 
of the county superintendent and they walked to 
the platform, where the little child was placed 
standing in a chair. 

“I can say nothing.” Every eye in the room 
moistened. “The week has meant so much to 
me. I can only place this child in your midst and 
say that to you—to us—will be entrusted for ten 
month such as she is. From them we ore to learn, 
from us they are to learn, from them the manhood 
and womanhood of the future will come. Our 
privilege and responsibility are beyond expression. 
Good-by,” and Jessie Field had made the noblest 
talk to teachers that I have heard. 
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VICIOUS INJUSTICE. 

The expression of reactionary sentiment on 
President Roosevelt has already gone too far. We 
were of those who were inclined to resent his ut- 
terances on simplified spelling and nature fakirs, 
but those who expressed themselves freely on 
these incidental experiences had no thought of dis- 
respect, much less of opposition cr antagonism. 

Now scarcely a day passes in which some new 
and eminent American does not express in ridicule 
or epigram sentiments both unjust and vicious, 
and the effect is clearly discernible upon the 
people as one can but appreciate who is thrown in 
with all classes of persons in all sections of the 
country. 

In this there is no justice for the elements for 
which Theodore Roosevelt was almost universally 
admired for nearly ten years are as real to-day as 
they have ever been. Of honest and noble pur- 
pose, fearless even to recklessness, personally up- 
right and clean, almost to fanaticism, patriotic even 
to religious devotion are characteristics which out- 
weigh incidental and temperamental ebulion in 
matters which do not concern him. 

= x Se ak) deena 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE FLAG. 


The directors of the American Flag house and 
Betsy Ross*'Memorial Association have decided to 
present to the city of Philadelphia the historic 
building at 239 Arch street, where Old Glory was 
born. Immediately after the meeting adjourned 
the sub-committee on transfer of the property, 
headed by Dr. Edward Brooks, president of the 
association, went directly from the Flag House to 
the city hall and made a formal tender of the 
ancient little edifice, which was accepted by the 
mayor, who thanked the donors. 

“The house,” said Dr. Brooks, “was offered as 
a gift to the United States government two years 
ago. A committee appointed by this association 
went to Washington for that purpose, but the Con- 
gressional committee on public buildings declined 
the offer. It is the thought of the board of direc- 
tors that either the city government or some 
patriotic organization of Philadelphia should own 
this building and have charge of it. The Betsy 
Ross house is a centre of great public interest as 
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the birthplace of the American flag, and is visited 
by between 300 and 500 people every day. The 
visitors come from all parts of this country and 
even from foreign lands. The house is to many 
pérsons a more interesting object than even Inde- 
pendence hall, on account of the romance that 
clings around it—the story of the patriotic young 
widow who made the first American flag at the 
request of General Washington.” 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL MEDAL. 

The National Geographical Society is the largest 
organization of its kind in the world, with 30,000 
members and an annual income of $80,000. Gard- 
ner Greene Hubbard, the first president, and really 
the founder of the society, left a fund from which 
a gold medal is to be awarded on occasion to 
those who make important contributions to the 
sum of geographical knowledge. This medal was 
recently awarded to a Norwegian, Captain Roland 
Amundsen, for being the first to make the North- 
west passage and for definitely locating the mag- 
netic north pole. Captain Amundsen, by his care- 
ful and scientific observation, has increased the sum 
of the world’s knowledge with regard to the mag- 
netic north pole, and has substituted for mere 
theoretical assumption -important demonstrated 
fact. He has also solved a geographical problem 
which for many years successfully challenged sc- 
lution, but the intrepid navigators who preceded 
Captain Amundsen, while they failed in the accom- 
plishment of their chief purpose, gradually reduced 
the limits of the unknown zone and paved the way 
for his triumph. 
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FOR TUBERCULOSIS CHILDREN. 


Once more Providence leads the world. This 
time the proposition is to establish a special school 
where anaemic: children, those predisposed to 
tuberculosis and other diseases, may receive proper 
treatment. The school will be placed under the 
care and direction of the committee on hygiene, 
which will have tke right to appoint the teachers 
for the school. 

Physicians interested in the plan have volun- 
teered their services for visitation and inspection 
of the school and also the necessary food supply. 
The regularly prescribed studies of the public 
school course are to be taught. It is surprising 
that it was left for Superintendent W. H. Small 
and his board of education and medical inspectors 
to discover that children predisposed to tuberculo- 
sis cannot endure the stifled air in ordinary school 
rooms. 
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WEIGHTY WORDS. 


Boston’s special committee, of which William J. 
Barry is chairman, has this to say: “Our boys and 
girls cannot get their education from school furni- 
ture, and after all the most critical and important 
thing to them is whether their particular teacher is 
a person of inferior ability or whether she is a 
woman of marked brains and capacity. If your 
child spends five hours a day with an inferior 
teacher, the education he gets is just as surely an 
inferior article as that a bad cook means a poor 
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dinner, with the difference that many of us can 
stand a poor dinner because we expect to have 
other and better dinners, but a child only gets its 
education once. 
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GARDNER G. HUBBARD. 


Gardner Greene Hubbard, founder of the Na- 
tional Geographical Society, which now has 30,000 
members, and whose fund provided the gold 
medal recently presented to Captain Roland 
Amundsen for discovering the Northwest passage 
and definitely locating the magnetic north pole, 
was for several years a member of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education and chairman of 
the Board of Visitors at the Bridgewater school, 
so that many of the active school men of to-day 
took their diplomas at his hands. 
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Miss Alice Louise Harris, who has come to 
Worcester, Mass., from Evansville, Ind., is one of 
the distinctly successful women in supervision. Al- 
though she has done less public work than her 
sister, Ada Van Stone Harris, she has all the power 
and poise that have distinguished the achievements 
of her sister. She helped Superintendent Cooley 
to make the schools of Evansville famous, and she 
is sure to attract as much attention in Worcester 
as has been attracted to any city. 


St. Paul is to have an admirably-appointed 
parental home and detention school. The bad boy 
is to be eliminated, now that the cities are awake to 
his necessities. 

German universities have eight centuries of his- 
tory, while the oldest in America is not yet three 
centuries old, and few of ours have one century of 
history. 

Two schoolmasters in South Carolina are ag- 
gressive candidates for the United States Senate. 
The decision will come in August. 

In Spokane the local dealers provide the do- 
mestic science department of the high school with 
all the material used. 

It is cause for congratulation that the new 
Arkansas senator is Jeffries Davis and not Jeffer- 
son. 

Avoid all public excitement over religious af- 
fairs in connection with the public schools. 

The N. E. A. has met in Ohio but twice,—at 
Cincinnati fifty years ago, at Cleveland in 1890. 

Boston and Cleveland voted vigorously to keep 
the schools out of politics. 

No education signifies much unless it holds one- 
self in check. 

A finicky teacher is overpaid at the lowest 
salary. 


The present Chicago sewer canal cost $52,000,- 
000. 


N. E. A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3. 
No dishonest dollar is worth having. 
Whoever does weak things is weak. 

Inspire hope in the children. 

Stand by your children. 
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A SPLENDID SPECTACLE. 

That was a splendid spectacle in Hampton Roads 
on December 16, when the sixteen battleships of 
the Atlantic fleet passed in review before the 
President, and steamed out between the capes on 
their long cruise to the Pacific. The President’s 
yacht Mayflower led the stately procession out 
into the bay, and then dropped her anchors while 
the battleships, led by Admiral Evans’ flagship, 
the Connecticut, and trailing off at 400 yards’ in- 
tervals, to the Kentucky, steamed past, each 
radiant with the white paint which is a symbol of 
peace. The ships are to make four stops on the 
way to coal, at Trinidad, at Rio de Janeiro, at 
Punta Arenas, and at Callao, and they are sched- 
uled to arrive at Magdalena Bay on March 14. 
There they are to be joined by the torpedo 
flotilla, which is already on its way, and by 
the Pacific fleet, which will add three battleships, 
eight armored cruisers, nine protected cruisers, and 
a division of torpedo boats, ‘and will bring the 
strength of the combined fleet up to more than 
fifty vessels. 

A SIGNIFICANT PRECAUTION. 

An incident which occurred a day or two before 
the fleet sailed attracted some comment. On all 
of the ships there were Japanese servants and 
mess attendants. These by Admiral Evans’ orders 
were all detached, and sent on board receiving 
ships at Norfolk and Brooklyn. The reason given 
is that they were enlisted men, and that their 
terms of service would expire during the voyage. 
But there is good ground for the opinion that the 
proceeding was of a precautionary character. It 
is said that when Admiral Evans was in command 
of the Asiatic fleet, with the Kentucky as his flag- 
ship, he had an unusually intelligent Japanese 
steward, whom he met several years later as an 
officer of the Imperial Japanese navy. It is well 
that no mysterious and crippling accidents should 
befall any of the gallant ships which have started 
upon this great cruise; or, if accidents of any kind 
should befall them it is well that there should be 


no Japanese on board to become objects of sus- 
picion. 
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JAPAN IN,FRUGAL MIND. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that 
the financial program of the Japanese govern- 
ment, as approved by the elder statesmen, is one, 
not of increased expenditure, but of retrenchment. 
It carries with it a reduction in the expenses of the 
army and navy for the next six years which will 
save $200,000,000. It is reported that the leaders 
of all parties have agreed upon this program, 
but it is anticipated that there may be some criti- 
cism when the, matter gets into the Diet. What- 
ever else may be the meaning of this program, 
and it is generally accepted as one of the fruits of 
the understandings and conventions recently ar- 
rived at with European powers,—it at least does 
not indicate that Japan takes very seriously such 
differences as have arisen with the United States. 
If she really were cherishing belligerent designs, 
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they would disclose themselves in increased appro- 
priations for ships and war materials. 
A DISGRACEFUL EPISODE. 

The world certainly would be scandalized if a 
sitting of the House of Commons were to break up. 
in a personal scrimmage, with Mr. Balfour, for 
example, and some Conservative rival for the 
leadership striking at each other, until separated 
by robust colleagues. Yet it is a scene exactly 
parallel to that which attended the Christmas 
adjournment of our own House of Representa- 
tives, when Mr. Williams of Mississippi, the recog- 
nized Democratic leader of the House, and senator- 
elect from his state, and Mr. De Armond of Mis- 
souri, his rival for the leadership, engaged in a fist 
fight in the hall of the House, a moment after the 
adjournment, and beat and choked each other 
until they were separated. It was one of the most 
disgraceful episodes in American political history ; 
and the men concerned in it ought to be made to 
feel the stinging rebuke of the American people. 
Men in such high positions who have no better 
control over themselves than to act in this fashion 
are not fit to sit in Congress, still less to lead it. 


PEACE IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The Central American Peace Conference, in ses- 
sion at Washington, has accomplished what the 
Hague conference failed to do, provided for the 
establishment of a permanent peace tribunal, to 
which the five signatory republics will pledge 
themselves to submit every controversy or ques- 
tion which may arise between them. The tribunal 
is to consist of five judges, one from each republic, 
and drawing a salary of $10,000 a year each. It 
is provided further that any one of the republics 
may submit to this tribunal any question which 
may arise between itself and a foreign power. If 
these provisions are accepted and acted on in good 
faith, they should go far to make war impossible 
among the republics. Other treaties have been 
framed by the conference. including a general 
treaty of peace and amity, a financial convention, 
a treaty of extradition, and a treaty looking to a 
development of means of communication. 

THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 

The Republican National Convention has been 
called to meet at Chicago on June 16. There 
was some talk among the Democratic leaders 
of the advisability of calling their convention for 
an earlier date, lest the Republicans appropriate 
their political capital. But different councils 
prevailed, and the Democratic committee has 
selected Denver as the city and July 7 as 
the day for the Democratic convention. This de- 
cision rewards the enterprise of Denver, which 
had made up its mind to secure one of the conven- 
tions at any cost. It is building, from the proceeds 
of city bonds, a great auditorium which will seat 
14,000 people, and can be made to hold 11,000 
more. It offered the Republican committee 
$100,000 for convention expenses, but its proposal 
was rejected. It made the Democratic committee 





{Continued on page 705,) 
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MUSIC CREDITS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


(Continued from page 693.) 





spoken, concerning a music elective course in the 
high school is one of unusual interest. At the 
National Educational Association three summers 
ago the plan was presented of making music a 
major subject in the secondary schools, and a 
course of study was made out. This course is ex- 
ceedingly broad, yet sufficiently elastic to meet the 
varying conditions of all sections of the country; 
a course tentative, to be tested and readjusted by 
trial and experience. Such a recognition of 
music as a major study would afford relief and op- 
portunity to many young people who suffer un- 
justly as things now are. Music is for them an 
important vocational study, but as members of the 
high school they cannot complete a course there, 
and adequately pursue their music, too. 

The plan recommends four hours of music each 
week of the four high school years, a total of 576 
hours. The conference stated that the plan of 
study might be divided into an elementary and an 
advanced course,—the elementary of two years 
and the advanced of four years, that might be 
completed in three years under certain conditions. 
The elementary oniy need be taken in the high 
school and the advanced in subsequent study else- 
where. 

Naturally the first note of opposition one ex- 
pects to have is that this plan ‘s an innovation. 
But considering the high standing of the co-opera- 
tive musical committee who formed and _ pre- 
sented it, and the character of the association 
which accepted and endorsed it, in addition to the 
good sense of stich a movement, we may discuss 
the suggestion of a fad without further notice, 
and consider the next probable objection. the cost 
to the tax-payer. However, the conference fore- 
saw that the expectation of increased cost would 
be a serious obstacle to the better recognition of 
music, and suggested that the parents, in most 
cases, bear the cost of this musical training. Let 
private teachers, competent musical instructors, 
if need be, still conduct the teaching of music, 
then let the public school system give such pupils 
credit for this out-of-school work at its due valua- 
tion. It would not be the first time, by any 
means, that pupils have been given high school 
credits under the training of teachers not employed 
by boards of education. Ought not out-of-school 
work on music to be permitted as well, and so 
give pupils who have decided musical ability the 
opportunity to make that study as credits toward 
high school graduation? 

It may be urged again that adjustment will be a 
difficult problem, getting the value of this out-of- 
school musical study. In favor of an easier valua- 
tion than is anticipated is the fact that what has 
been done can be done again. Several of the best 
schools in the country have adopted the plan, and 
must have solved the problem of getting credits: 
with the Eastern examining hoards for college and 
university entrance music has an acccepted rank: 
state and inter-state associations are now consider- 
ing and approving the measure. Such facts indi- 
cate that the matter is worthy of our approval, 
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While the vocational side of music study will 
reach comparatively the few, the educational side 
should reach every one. It is true that general 
public sentiment looks upon music in the school 
as a pastime. It is because this commercial age 
is not over-friendly to culture that it offers so lit- 
tle encouragement to any subject for popular edu- 
cation that does not demonstrate its “bread and 
butter” value. High school students catch the 
infection, and feel that they have time only for 
what is subject to tests and examinations for 
credits, resenting all else as an intrusion. boys 
will question the value of literature as a study, be- 
cause, they sav, they cannot use it in making 
money. 

What can be done to counteract this mercenary, 
hard, realistic spiritinthe schoolroom? Is there 
anything that penetrates the heart like music and 
song to give a spirit aglow with life? It seems as 
if all schools, not only the few, should have a time 
set apart for chorus singing and reading music. If 
one for good reasons does not wish to join, let 
him take an extra study for the credit to offset the 
credit for the work of the music hcur. 

I believe the high school everywhere. should 
teach, as a phase of true school spirit, the music 
that refreshes, refines, ennobles, inspires ; that will 
mean more for true development, as some one has 
said, than all the symbols of algebra, or the plant- 
ing of Greek roots in brain soil. Yet music is a 
science as well as an art. It makes intellectual 
activity refreshing. Its rhythm is the best mental 
action; its mathematics are more exact than 
logarithms; its science is keener than chemistry ; 
its art richer than that of the painter, the sculptor, 
the poet, because it is an aid to them all.” 

The melody of rhythm underlies all poetry. 
Especially as we go far back into the past are 
poetry and music closely united. Songs ought 
to find relationship with all school work. The col- 
lections of folk songs of all countries have un- 
bounded wealth of material for history, geography, 
and literature. Said an able educator: “I would 
have a course in music literature as carefully 
worked out as a course in English literature, and 
related as nearly as possible to every branch in the 
curriculum.” 

For thought stimulation, for unity of character 
in the development of every high school boy and 
girl physically, mentally, psychically, is not music, 
both for its vocational and its educational value, 
entitled to one of the first places 1n the curriculum 
for credits? 

— ——— — ~~ + 6-0- @-0-- 9-2 ————___—_- 
A GREAT TEMPERANCE WAVE. 

Probably never before in the history of this 
country has the question of the relation of the 
liquor trade to communal life received wider—not 
to say wiser—consideration than at _ present. 
Through the ordinary news channels information 
is repeatedly brought of this or that community 
passing a measure either prohibiting the trade al- 
together, or placing it under increasingly stringent 
regulations. 

To group some of the ascertained facts suggests 
that, for some reason or other, a great temperance 
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wave is sweeping over sections of the land, that 
up to the present have not favored prohibition, 
but now wish to free themselves from the incubus 
of the saloon. And the singular fact is that this 
anti-saloon movement is not being fathered or 
fostered by any one political party, or by any one 
Christian denomination. It is largely a citizen 
movement, in which men of every political stripe 
and of every religious faith are co-operating. 

In the most concise form here are some of the 
facts. 

By actual and reliable statistics 33,600,000 of the 
80,000,000 people of the United States are to-day 
living in communities in which, so far as law goes, 
the sale of alcoholic beverages is absolutely pro- 
hibited. 

National legislation has shut out the sale of such 
beverages in the Capitol. Liquors are not allowed 
to be sold at any of the many army posts. No 
liquor can be sold to any Indian either on or off 
his reservation. The Hepburn-Dolliver act to 
prevent the shipment of liquor into states that 
have adopted prohibition was defeated in the last 
session of Congress by a very narrow margin, and 
stands a good chance of being ultimately passed. 

The South is moving against the traffic. 
Georgia has become a prohibition state this year. 
So has Alabama. Mississippi is moving in the 
same direction. Niney-nine per cent. of North 
Carolina is dry. Tennessée has only five wet com- 
munities. Virginia and West Virginia are more 
than half dry, and Florida more than two-thirds. 

Kentucky, which has more than $100,000,000 
invested in the manufacture of liquor has _ninety- 
seven of its 119 counties under prohibition. 
Louisiana has practically driven the saloon  inter- 
ests into New Orleans as its last cover. 

Texas is more than half dry, and has drastic laws 
against passing round a flask in a railway train, 
while the sale of liquor is prohibited in dining-cars 
—those saloons cn wheels. 

Oklahoma has entered upon her career in state- 
hood as a prohibition state, and the saloons which 
have been in the territory have already been or- 
dered out. 

Indiana has drastic laws against the liquor traffic, 
and is considering others yet more drastic. In a 
poll of the Ohio state Senate recently, seventy-two 
out of eighty-six members went on record as 
favorable to state prohibition. Pennsylvania is to 
vote on the question of a local option law at the 
coming April election, and is agitated at present 
throughout all her communities as never before. 

But time would fail us to go over all the facts. 
Yet there is one that cannot be overlooked, as it 
has an educational interest. Nearly all the large 
colleges of the West and South have been swung 
into line in this movement for temperance. 
Leagues have been formed in them, committing 
their members not necessarily to total abstinence, 
but to use their influence definitely after they leave 
college to further temperance meastires in the com- 
munities in which they may reside. 

And, according to the latest reports, 48,000 stu- 
dents are already enrolled in these college temper- 
ance leagues. 
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SUGGESTIONS. , 


Keep a record of all extra cold days; of the 
days of good sleighing, of good coasting, good 
skating. 

Have essays upon “The Snowstorm,” “Skating,” 
“Coasting,” “Sleigh-riding,” when each is most 
timely. 

Read to the school or have the children read 
Whittier’s “Snow-Bound.” 

Call attention to the way smoke rises on a clear, 
cold day. 

Have studies of the frost work on windows 
these snapping cold mornings. 

Fishing through the ice is a good topic for con- 
versation and composition in the communities 
where it is common. 

Teach about pickerel and lake trout. 

Study about ice cutting. 

It is the season for moose and deer. 

“A Slippery Day” makes a good subject for a 
semi-comic composition, especially for children 
who can illustrate their writing. 

If there is a genuine January thaw, have it talked 
about and the condition and effects observed. 

Lumbering is a good theme for winter. 

Study the trees that are cut by lumbermen. 

The nuts of commerce are good themes for the 
season. 

“Crows in Winter” would make a good subject 
for a few paragraphs by children that had observed 
them. 

Burns’ “Cotter’s Saturday Night” is good read- 
ing. 

“The Wood Pile” is another good subject for a 
few paragraphs touching upon the varieties of 
wood, the qualities of each, the way in which it is 
chopped, etc. The laurel, the holly, the yew, the 
juniper, the persimmon, the magnolias, are good 
winter studies. 

Are you keeping a weather record? The days 
are lengthening. 

Watch for the northern lights. By what other 
name are they called? 

You may find green ferns under the snow. 

The pussy-willows are covered with tiny scales. 

The crows are looking for food after the snow. 

Look at the snow crystals and sketch them. 

How many different forms do you find? 

You can now study the bark of the trees, and 
their general form. 

“The Open Wood Fire” is a good subject for a 
dreaming composition. 

“The Blizzard,” if there is a good local specimen, 
or one anywhere that attracts the general atten- 
tion of the parties, makes a good study. 

The hare has put on his winter coat. What 
color is it? 

The snowbirds and treesparrows still flock about 
the seed stalks in the garden. 

How are fishes protected from the cold? 

“Winter Evenings,” is a good topic for eanverso- 
tion and composition. ' 
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RAISING SCHOOL FUNDS. 


Among curious ways of raising school funds, the fol- 
lowing advertisement, which appeared in 1753, is 
worthy of note:— 

“We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, sons of 
some of the principal families in and about Trenton, be- 
ing in some measure sensible of the advantages of learn- 
ing, and desirous that those who are deprived of it 
through the poverty of their parents might taste the 
sweetness of it with ourselves, can think of no better or 
other method for that purpose than the following scheme 
of a Delaware-Island lottery for raising 225 pieces of 
eight (Spanish dollars) towards building a house to ac- 
commodate an English and grammarschool, and paying 
a master to teach such children whose parents are un- 
able to pay for schooling. 

“It is proposed that the house be thirty feet long, 
twenty feet wide, and one story high, and built on the 
southeast corner of the meeting-house yard in Trenton, 
under the direction of Messrs. Benjamin Ward, Alexan- 
der Chambers, and John Chambers, all of Trenton, 
aforesaid.” 

Lotteries were forbidden in New Jersey, and in order 
to evade the law they were held on Fish Island and 
were termed Fish Island or Delaware lotteries. The 
venture was a financial success, and the building pro- 
posed was erected on a portion of the First Presbyterian 
church lot on Second, now State street, where it re- 
mained until 1804, at which time it was torn down to 
make room for the new church. The school was practi- 
cally the beginning of the Trenton Academy, which was 
established some years later and conducted in a building 
Mm Aeademy street.—Selected. 
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THE MONARCH OF THE SEA. 


Seven years ago the huge Hamburg-American ship, 
Deutschland, was the biggest thing afloat, measuring 679 
feet in length. A whole fleet of bigger ships has since 
been set afloat, including the German Lloyd ships, Kaiser 
Wilhelm IL., 706 feet long, and Kronprincessin Cecilie, 
706 feet long, and the White Star ships, Cedric and Celtic, 
700 feet, and Baltic and Adriatic, 727.6 feet in length; also 
the Hamburg-American ship Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, 
727.6 feet long. 

Now we have all these figures far surpassed by the 
gigantic Cunard steamship Lusitania. This ship is 787 
feet long. Measure off an eighth of a mile and place this 
ship on it, she will lap over 127 feet beyond your mark. 
Place seven such ships end to end, they will extend 229 
feet beyond a mile. 

From the lower hold you ascend eight stories to the 
boat deck, a distance of eighty feet, and there is a saloon 
rising nearly twenty feet above that. 

Her four smoke stacks rise to the height of 155 feet 
above her keel, far overtopping the spires of most 
country churches. These funnels are not round, but 
slightly flattened, and measure twenty-four feet in their 
largest diameter. If they were round, a room sixteen 
feet square could be placed in them with space to spare. 
Lay them horizontal and two trains of steam cars could 
pass through them abreast, on double tracks. 

Her rudder weighs sixty-five tons, which would be a 
large load for three ordinary railroad freight cars. Her 
anchors weigh ten tons each, and every link of the chain 
cables is two feet long and weighs 150 pounds. In case 
of war, she is strong enough to bear an armament of 
twelve six-inch guns and twelve quick firers, and, with 
her sister ship Mauritania, large enough to transport an 
army of 20,000 men and their equipments. 

The ship has two electric elevators for passengers and 
six for mail and baggage. She is lighted with 5,000 elec- 
tric bulbs, and these are connected by 220 miles of wire 
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cable. Everything about the ship is palatial, and she is 
driven at railroad speed by four propellers with turbine 
engines of 70,000 horse-power, using forty tons of coal 
an hour, or nearly 1,000 tons a day. 

Fully loaded she will draw thirty-seven feet and six 
inches, and at that draught will displace 45,000 tons of 
water. This amount of sea water would fill a canal thirty 
feet wide and six feet deep and a mile and a half long, 
lacking only 108 feet. 

These comparisons may help some of our readers to 
get some comprehension of the enormous bulk of the 
Lusitania. But, big as she is, her sister ship Mauritania, 
nearly ready for sea, is six inches deeper and 700 tons 
larger. 

These immense ships were built by the Cunard com- 
pany to wrest the record of speed from German ships 
that have held it for six or eight years. 

The Lusitania’s first trip was rather disappointing, but 
on October 11 she arrived at New York in four days, 
nineteen hours, and fifty-two minutes from Queenstown, 
breaking all records. Her average speed was 23.99 
knots against the record of 23.58 held by the Kaiser Wil- 
helm II., and her best day’s run was 617 nautical miles 
against the Deutschland’s record of 601, and she is the 
only ship that has ever steamed from a port in Europe 
to New York inside of five days. It is a triumph of the 
turbine engine.—The Sea Breeze. 
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HOW THE WORLD IS CLOTHED. 


Editor Journal of Education:-— 

Dear Sir: Your “First Aid to the Teacher,’—the Jour- 
nal of Education—has brought many very excellent 
things to us as teachers. One very useful feature, to me, 
at least, is the Book Table. From this reliable source 
I have received some of the most up-to-date and helpful 
aids in my everyday work. Among these I will mention 
Harris’ “Guide Book to English,” Carpenter’s “How the 
World Is Fed,” Morris’ “Home Life,” and now I wish 
to know if the Book Table can suggest to me as soon “ 
possible a companion bi ok for the last two, a book deal- 
ing with how the world is clothed. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A: i. 
——_—_—__—-0-- 9-0 0+ —— 


MUST NEEDS. 


The question arises, “Should we say ‘I must need go,’ 
or ‘I must needs go’?” If this were from the verb need, 
of course the second form would be obviously incorrect, 
even though petrified and in good use. The form is 
found in literature of the sixteenth century, in the first 
person, “I must needs remember”; in the second person, 
“You must nedes graunt we”; in the third, “Frutes must 
needs spring,” as it will be found in all periods from the 
earliest English. The form is not from the verb 
to need: i.e, to want, to be in need of; but it is 
from the adverb needs. The old English adverb niedes 
is the genitive form of the noun nied, meaning need, 
necessity, use. This is combined with the verb must: Ii. 
e., be obliged; it is the preterit, moste, of the old English 
verb motan, meaning may. Must is not inflected now; 
hence, the same form is used throughout. The form, 
then, “I must needs go,” means “I must of necessity go,” 
and needs is, as it has a right to be, an adverb. 

E. W. Cleaveland. 
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Little birds sit on the telegraph wires, 
And chitter, and flitter, and fold their wings; 
Maybe they think for them and their sires 
Stretched always on purpose those wonderful strings; 
And perhaps the thought that the world inspires 
Did plan for the birds among other things. 
—Adeline D. T. Whitney. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE ALDINE READERS. A Primer; a First 
Reader; Learning to Read (a Manual for Teachers). 
By Superintendent Frank E. Spaulding and Supervisor 
Catherine T. Bryce, both of Newton, Mass. Illustra- 
tions by Margaret Ely Webb. New York: Newsom 
& Co. 

This series of school readers is as important an inno- 
vation as the schoolbook world has seen in many a day. 
There has been a lull in newness of late but here it 
comes full-fledged. 

Mr. Spaulding’s work in Passaic, N. J., attracted so 
much attention to him that Newton called him at an 
extra good salary, and has emphasized her appreciation 
in several ways. Miss Bryce has done much by way of 
making the primary work in Newton a sensation in Mas- 
sachusetts and the region beyond. The embodiment of 
so popular a method in book form was inevitable, and 
here is the beginning in the Primer, First Reader, and 
Manual. 

In every regard these authors and their publishers have 
gotten out of the beaten track. First of all, the illus- 
trating is exquisite. The tints are delicate and unusual. 
The space given them is greater than in other books, so 
that the art effect is itself a feature. The art designs are 
exceptionally interesting. There are 199 boys and girls 
in the Primer, each as distinct and attractive as a Gibson 
girl, There are also thirty squirrels and eighty-eight 
birds. Both squirrels and birds are made to appear in 
every conceivable form for the delight of children. But 
teally it is inconceivable that artist and authors who ex- 
hibit such exquisite taste in other respects should have 
introduced the “Teddy Bear” several times. 

Action is in every picture, and the lessons are action 
lessons. We have stopped seeing a cat and having a ball. 
The ruling words in the first lessons are “come,” “run,” 
“play,” “jump.” It is “to” some place, “with” some one, 
and so on. The first two books are “action” readers in 
art and in type. 

SONNETS OF A BUDDING BARD. By Nixon 
Waterman. With drawings by John A. Williams. 
Chicago: Forbes & Co. Neatly bound in board pic- 
tured cover. Price, 75 cents, net. 

A book of original sparkling wit by one of America’s 
most popular humorists. There are fifty-two appropriate 
illustrations in three colors by Williams. This is the 
most attractive humorous book of the year. 

Nixon Waterman is in a class by himself. He touches 
more chords of the human heart than any other of our 


writers, and each is the human touch supreme, whether- 


it brings smiles or tears, patriotic thrills or sarcastic 
chills. “Sonnets of a Budding Bard” are all of the light- 
est vein, with a strain of philosophy tightening the lines 
occasionally. Here are a few dropped stitches:— 
“O boy, that stoodst upon the burnin’ deck, 
And gotst thyself in our school readers. 
~ * * * * * * 


“Oh, didst thou stay because thou couldst not swim? 
fal * ~ * * * * * 
“But seemst to me that all I canst discern 
In thy foolhardy, stick-to-it whim . 
Is that thou deemed the world had boys to burn. 


“IT love both seasons, but I wish I could 
Enjoy them whilst they’re with us, for, you see, 
It’s winter when the summer seemst so good, 
And summer when the winter pleases me.” 
But what is the use? Every one of the twenty-five 
sonnets is such as no one else would write, and such as 
every one would like to read and laugh over. 





OLD PATHS AND LEGENDS OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND BORDER,—CONNECTICUT, DEERFIELD, 
AND BERKSHIRE. With 165 illustrations, many 
colored, and a route map. By Katharine M. Abbott. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 408 pp. 
Price, $3.50, net; $3.75 by mail. 3 
New England abounds in points of literary and historic 

interest, and no spot is so rich, if we except the twenty 

miles about Boston, as the Border of which Miss Ab- 
bott writes so charmingly and illustrates so beautifully. 

While this region has not been the birthplace and perma- 

nent home of as many eminent men and women as has 

the New England coast, practically every really eminent 
man of New York and New England has been more or 
less identified with it, as these pages show. The illustra- 
tions, 165 of them, are like so many choice photographs 
of rare places one visits, only these are photographs one 
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could never have taken, but would have liked dearly to 
have been able to take. If there was nothing between 
the covers but these 165 pictures, it would be a much- 
coveted collection for any home, but there is in additioa 
rare historical matter not elsewhere to be had by the 
general reader, and delicious gossip about the experi- 
ences of hundreds of men in whom we are interested. It 
is a book you could not rob me of for several times 
its price if it could not be replaced. 





RURAL SCHOOL AGRICULTURE. By Charles M. 
Davis, North Georgia Agricultural College. A manual 
of exercises covering many phases of agriculture for 
teachers and students. Fully illustrated with many 
original drawings and photographs. New York: 
Orange Judd Company. 290pp. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
_Why has not some agricultural paper realized the pos- 

sibilities im this field before? It is their realm. The 
book is admirable as to material and method, but one 
would know at first sight that it was not made by a house 
that makes school books. There is nowhere a greater 
distinction in the artistic and the artisticless than in the 
making of a school book by a “house” and by those who 
do not know how to do this work. The author has done 
his part so well that it is too bad that the publisher has 
not done his part as well. 

The aim of the book is to enlist the interest of the 
boys and girls of the farm, and awaken in their minds the 
fact that the problems of the farm are great enough to 
command all the brain power they possess. The exer- 
cises cover many phases of agriculture, and may be used 
with any text-book of agriculture, or without a text-book. 
The exercises will enable the student to think, and to 
work out the scientific principles underlying some of the 
most important agricultural operations. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR THE AVERAGE MAN. By 
Albert Shaw. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 240 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

Here are five notable addresses delivered by a notable 
publicist upon themes that fit into a complete whole 
gracefully. The topics are: The Average Man Under 
Changing Economic Conditions; Present Economic 
Problems; Our Legacy from a Century of Pioneers; The 
Business Career and the Community; Jefferson’s Doc- 
trines Under New Tests. 

The topics are of general interest, but the chief value 
centres in the fact that they are discussed by Albert 
Shaw, in whose treatment of any subject there is well- 
nigh universal interest. To attempt to say what he says 
would be ridiculous. 

GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD AND DE- 
SERTED VILLAGE. Edited by Professor James Ar- 
thur Tufts of Phillips Exeter Academy. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 16mo. 310 pp. 
Price, 45 cents. 

A delightful edition of the famous English author’s 
masterpieces, and part of the “Gateway Series,” issued 
under the editorial supervision of Henry van Dyke. Pro- 
fessor Tufts makes the works he edits clear, interesting, 
and helpful by his annotations, while his introduction 
deals with Goldsmith’s life and his valuation by his con- 
temporaries and later writers. 


THE USE BOOK. Issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Paper. 
248 pp. 

The title of this government publication is somewhat 
mystifying, but the subject-matter is highly instructive, as 
it’ contains the regulations and instructions for the use 
of the national forests. Large areas of forest lands have 
been reserved by the government, the timber in them to 
be cut and used under careful directions by appointed 
foresters. Sixty-nine regulations are specified and ex- 
plained at length, besides many other instructions as to 
the use of the forests. 


NORTH ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAITS- 
SANCE. By Bernhard Berenson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, gilt. 340 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This is the best safe guide to a knowledge of the mas- 

terpieces from Northern Italy that is to be had for a 
merely nominal price. Even the most elaborate and ex- 
pensive guides are not more critically made than is this 
book. This is the author’s fourth notable work on the 
classic painters, so that his reputation has been estab- 
lished these many years, and that reputation includes 
steady advance in the virtues of a master’s view of 
masters. 
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TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

Ii this heading are solicited from school 

Sunder es in everyetate in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should be short 

hensive. Copy should be received 

brine tor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 1, 2, 3: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul. 

January 11: New England Associa- 
tion of Penmanship Supervisors, 100 
Boylston street, Boston. 

February 25, 26, 27: Department of 
Superintendence. N. E.A. Wash- 

on, D, ©.; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.: secretary, 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark. 

June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Eiduca- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
Cc. Adams, Williamstown, pre3i- 
dent. 

June 29-July 3: National Educational 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


a. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE. 


BUCKSPORT. The trustees of the 
East Maine conference seminary have 
received word from Edwin Ginn of 
Boston that the school will receive a 
bequest of $25,000 from Fred B. 
Ginn, whose death occurred recently 
in California. The deceased was a 
native of Orland and an alumnus of 
the seminary. 

BRUNSWICK. President William 
De Witt Hyde of Bowdoin Colleze 
has announced that Andrew Carnegie 
had promised the college $50,00) 
towards the $200,000 which the insti- 
tution must raise to secure the gift 
of $50,000 from the general education 
board. The money from Mr. Car- 
negie will.be given in the form of an 
endowment of a professorship of his- 
tory and political science “in memory 
of his friend, that great and good 
man, Thomas B. Reed.” Of the 
sum of $200,000 to be raised by the 
college before March 31, 1908, $93,155 
has already been secured, leaving 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


EVERETT. George I. Bowden has 
resigned his position as principal of 
the Horace Mann school, where he 
has been master for the past s‘x 
years, to accept the position of prin- 
cipal of the enlarged Brown school. 
Somerville. Mr. Bowden was born in 
Penobscot, Me. He was educatel 
in the schools of that place, and is a 
graduate of the Maine State College, 
now the University of Maine. He 
came to Massachusetts in 1893, and 
has taught in Barre, Haverhill, and 
Hingham, as well as Everett. 

ORANGE. The public school 
teachers of Orange have organized a 
teachers’ club for purposes of general 
culture and sociability, and have 
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elected the following committees: 
General committee, Superintendent 
Dixon, Miss Marsh, and Miss Donald; 
program committee, Principal Cum- 
mings, Miss Newman, Miss Myers; 
social committee, Miss Bugbee, Miss 
Cunningham, Miss Bryant. The first 
meeting of the club will be held 
Thursday evening, January 9, at the 
home of Superintendent Dixon, and 
will be addressed by Judge Spalter of 
Winchendon, who will speak on his 
recent trip to California. 

Miss Clara L. Carruth of Spencer, 
who now has charge of the commer- 
cial department of the Johnstown (N. 
Y.) high school, will assume charge of 
the commercial department of 
the Orauge high school December 30. 
Miss Nina Wadsworth, teacher of 
grade 9, has been called home by the 
illness of her sister, and has resigned 
her position. Miss Parker, science 
teacher in the high school, has re- 
signed, and will have charge of the 
science department of the Manchester 
high school next year. 

BOSTON. The New England As- 
sociation of Penmanship Supervisors 
will hold a meeting Saturday, Janu- 
ary 11, at 100 Boylston street. room 
1021, Boston, at 10.30 a.m. The fol- 
lowing program has been arranged: 
“The Special Supervisor and His 
Work,” F. H. Beede, superintendent 
of schools, New Haven, Conn.; 
“Writing from the Business Man’s 
Standpoint,’ George E. Brock, presi- 
dent Home Savings bank, Boston; 
“Position and Penholding,”’ F. W. 
Martin, Boston; “Round Table (a) 
How to Improve the Grade Teachers’ 
Handwriting,” leader, H. W. Shaylor, 
Portland, Me.; (b) ‘Use of Arm Move- 
ment Below the Fifth Grade,’ leader, 
C. E. Doner, Beverly, Mass.; (c) “Use 
of Counting,” leader, D. W. Hoff, 
Lawrence, Mass. The officers are: 
President, Harry Houston, New 
Haven, Conn.; vice-president, C. E. 
Doner, Beverly; secretary and treas- 
urer, Eva Louise Miller, West Spring- 
field, Mass. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. There has 
been some misunderstanding of the 
attitude of the New York city board 
of education in reference to the ob- 
servance of Christmas in the public 
schools. The American Israelite of 
Cincinnati notes the actual vote as 
follows: In the matter of allowing 
Christmas exercises in the New York 
public schools, the board of education 
reiterated the decision it made on the 
question on February 13 of this year. 
Without a dissenting yote, this step 
was taken by the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions:— 

Whereas, the board of education on 
the thirteenth day of February, 1907, 
in connection with the report of the 
elementary schools committee, pre- 
sented on the ninth day of January, 
1907, adopted the following  resolu- 
tions :— 

Resolved, that the singing in the 
public schools of hymns or songs of 
a sectarian character should be for- 
bidden. 

Resolved, that the reading .from 
any distinctively religious treatise or 
book, other than the Bible, be for- 
bidden, and that all such books and 
treatises, if any, should be stricken 
from the text-book list. 

Resolved, that assigning to pupils 
the task of preparing essays or com- 
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positions upon any distinctively reli- 
gious topic be forbidden. 

Resolved, that in holding exercises 
at the beginning of the winter vaca- 
tion great care should be taken to 
eliminate therefrom any matter of a 
sectarian or religious character, and 
that the city superintendent of 
schools issue a circular letter annu- 
ally cautioning the principals and 
teaching staff in this respect, with a 
copy of this report. And, 

Whereas, since the adoption of said 
report there has been an agitation to 
the effect that it was the intention of 
this board that Christmas exercises 
be forbidden in the public schools, 
and that the board of education has 
ordered the songs and song books 
now in use in the schools to be al- 
tered; and 

Whereas, it is desirable to place this 
board upon record in order to correct 
any misapprehension as to its object 
and intention in passing said resolu- 
tions, it is 

Resolved, that this board did not 
intend by the passage of said resolu- 
tions to abolish Christmas exercises 
as heretofore conducted in the public 
schools, and does not intend that the 
same shall be prohibited; and furthe”, 
this board has not directed changes 
in any books or in any songs; and 
further 

Resolved, that this board 
intend to formulate any 
or specific rule for the guidance of 
principals in the conduct of the 
Christmas exercises, but necessarily 
left much to their good judgment. 


did not 
particular 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

READING. At the Berks Teach- 
ers’ Institute held in this city lately, 
a costly bronze tablet to the memory 
of Conrad Weiser was unveiled. The 
tablet was paid for by the school chil- 
dren of the county, and was erected 
on the facade of the Stichter Hard- 
ware Company at the corner of Fifth 
and Penn streets, the site of Judge 
Weiser’s Reading residence. As an 
example of what is all too rare, was 
the celebration of the birthday of 
John G. Dengler, the veteran schol 
teacher of Oley. Mr. Dengier was 
presented with a loving cup and $50 
in gold, the presentation speech being 
made by D. K. Hoch. Mr. Dengler 
has been a familiar figure at county 
institutes ever since they were es- 
tablished. He has long been re- 
garded as one of the best and most 
practical teachers in Berks, and there 
are many men and women in many 
states of the union who once called 
him “teacher.” Mr. Dengler bezan 
his career as a teacher in 1857, when 
he was appointed as an assistant to 
Isaac Van Sickle, who then taught in 
the “schoolhouse on _ the hill,” in 
Oley, near Friedensburg. The fo!- 
lowing three years he taught the Fur- 
nace school in the same township, 
conducting a subscription school in 
the same building during the sum- 
mer. AS a young man he was inter- 
ested in the slavery question. In the 
spring of 1861 he started his sub- 
scription school as usual. The school 
had but fairly started when the news 
came that Fort Sumter had _ been 
fired upon and that T’resident Linco!n 
had called for 75.000 volunteers. 
When the young schoolmaster close 1 
his school in the afternoon of April 
19, he told his pupils to take their 
books home with them, for he had de- 
cided to respond to the call of the 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK and PROGRAM SYSTEM supplies uniform and correct time to 


Send for ESTIMATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, ETC., for School Laboratories, adopted by N. Y. 
Board of Education. See bulletin No. 106. 





President. Mr. Dengler enlisted for 
three months in the company of Cap- 
tain Isaac Schroeder. When his 
three-months’ enlistment had expired 
he returned home and was again en- 
gaged as a teacher. His interest in 
the cause which brought about the 
war, however, would not permit him 
to remain home. Consequently be- 
fore the time for opening the school 
term he resigned bis appointment, 
and enlisted for three years as a gun- 
ner in the Fifth United States Artil- 
lery under Captain James Mc- 
Knight, in which position he served 
throughout the war, participating in 
many battles. His enlistment having 
expired, he arrived in Reading shortly 
after midnight November 15, 1804. 
At noon of the same day he was 
called upon by Abraham Hill, then a 
school director of Ruscombmanor, 
and asked to take charge of a school 
at Pricetown. He taught this school 
during the winter, and the following 
spring resumed the subscription 
school in Oley, where he has taught 
since. For upwards of thirty-five 
years he has taught the same school, 
The present term, therefore, maiks 
his forty-seventh year as a school 
teacher, a remarkable record indeed, 
more especially since all but one were 
taught in the same township and 
more than three-fourths of the time 
in the same school. Mf. Dengler re- 
ceived his education at Freeland 
Seminary, Montgomery county. He 
studied surveying and has done much 
work in this line. When he first 
taught school he received $24 a 
month. At that time the schools 
Were open every other Saturday. 
His recollections of the early insti- 
tutes are exceedingly interesting and 
he tells many stories concerning the 
crude methods employed in the early 
days. 

At the same session one centre of 
attraction was the display made by 
the boys and girls of Berks, who are 
members of Superintendent Rapp’s 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club. All day long 
parents and teachers passed in and 
out the stage entrance, for the display 
was on exhibition behind the sceres. 
It was with some difficulty that 
judges decided who was. entitled to 
the premiums offered by the Reading 
Eagle for the various lines of work. 
How much good was accomplished 
by the working out of the plan of Su- 
perintendent Rapp and the awarding 
of the Eagle prizes cannot be esti- 
mated. One thing is certain—the in- 
terest in this matter will grow during 
the next year, and when the insti- 
tute of 1908 convenes the county su- 
perintendent will be obliged to rent a 
room in which to exhibit the many 
things that the youth of Berks will 
bring to compete for more prizes. 
The object of it all is to create in the 
boys and girls a renewed interest in 
the farm and in country life, and it 
is evident that this is being accom- 
plished. The corn was judged by 


all class-rooms, automatically operates all class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program, 





Professor John W. Gilmore of State 
College: the poultry by Irvin Romig 
of Reading, and the fancy work by 
Miss Cora Richards and Miss Roth- 
ermel, two Berks teachers. There 
was a lively demand for the buttons 
provided for the members of his clubs 
by Superintendent Rapp and they 
were proudly worn by the boys and 
girls. To encourage the interest in 
this matter and in order that that 
which has been started may grow, 
the Eagle has duplicated its offer of 
last year and has decided to offer 
$100 for a similar contest next year. 
The county superintendent gratefully 
acknowledged this offer and said to 
the institute that he confidently ex- 
pected that by next year he would be 
able to offer $150 to those who were 
willing to contest. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 





TEXAS. 

SAN ANTONIO. San Antonio 
has developed in its public schools a 
system of school gardens, which W. 
T. Carter of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture pronounces 
one of the finest in the country. Mr, 
Carter, who is an expert, is making 
a tour of inspection of school gar- 
dens, and says he finds great inter- 
est in the movement to make garden- 
ing and agriculture a part of public 
education. Soil and climatie condi- 
tions have combined to develop thou- 
sands of acres of gardens in this sec- 
tion that ship annually thousands of 
carloads of vegetables to the North 
and East, nearty a thousand carloads 
of onions alone went out, and other 
vegetables in proportion. The schoc] 
‘hildren, of course, have caught the 
agricultural enthusiasm and haye 
made a display of the products of 
their gardens at the San Antonio in- 
ternational fair, closed recently, that 
was astonishing. Their tomatoes, 
corn, beets, peas, cabbages, beans, 
ind peppers of every variety were as 
fine as those displayed by any of the 
professional gardeners. Public-spir- 
ited citizens are to start a school 
farm outside of the city limits, so as 
to extend the teaching from garden- 
ing -to the staple farm products. 


Texas is essentially an agricultural 
state, and intends to encourage its 
rising generation to go back to the 
soil. This movement toward a fur- 
ther practicalizing of public educa- 
tion now taking such a hold in the 
West and Southwest especially ap- 
peals in this state, and a liberal part 
of the magnificent public school en- 
dowment of Texas will be used to de- 
velop a splendid system of public 
school agricultural training. 


CENTRAL STATES. 





OHIO. 

YELLOW SPRINGS. Antioch, the 
college of Horace Mann, 8. D. Fess, 
president, has 400 per cent. gain in 
students this year. What other col- 
lege can match this? 


ILLINOIS. 
CHAMPAIGN. The twin cities of 
Urbana and Champaign will prob- 
ably unite with the State University 
and have one union high school, first 
class in every respect. 
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LOOKING FOR BARGAINS. 
Scottish Worthy in London—*“Noo, 
what are the fares frae this station?” 
Booking-clerk—“They’ve just been 


raised. Some’s tuppence; some’s 
threepence.” 
Scottish Worthy—‘Weel, weel. 


An’ are there no excursions?’—The 
Sketch. 





“Yes,”’ said Meekley, “I’m to!d that 
we're going to move to Swamphurst.” 

“But,” said the old doctor, “the 
climate there may disagree with your 
wife.” 

“It wouldn’t dare!”—Philadelphia 
Press. 


CALL IT OFF. 

“That’s a splendid phonograph, o!d 
man. It reproduces the sound of 
Roosevelt’s voice better than I ever 
thought possible. What make?’ 

“We call it the Taft.”—Life. 

Genius is the ability to get other 
people to carry out your ideas. 
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request. Write for a copy to-day, 


gressive teachers. Sent freé on 
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THAT REMINDS ME! 


Since Schools Opened for the Fall Term our ENROLLMENT has greatly 
INCREASED, so that we will need another supply of the famous HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS. They are, as usual, up to the ‘‘ Holden Standara.’’ 


(Signed) 


This Will Remind You! 


That the INSIDE of the books are commencing to show wear and 


to break away. 


EACH TEACHER’S DESK supplied with an outfit of 
HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 
HOLDEN PAT. +*T”? BACK BINDER 
HOLDEN IMPORTED TRANSPARENT PAPER 
Enables Repairs to be made as SOON as they occur. 
MONEY, TIME AND BOOKS SAVED. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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SUPT, OF SCHOOLS. 
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College Notes. 


In memory of John 1". Morvison of 
Medford and Richard A. Lee of 
Brunswick, Me. two permanent 
scholarships at Bowdoin College were 
announced last week. Morrison ani 
Lee were members of the class of 
1908, and were drowned during a 
squall while yachting off Small Po'nt 
on July 9 of this year. The Lee 
scholarship is given by the young 
man’s mother; Mrs. Leslie A. Lee, 
wife of Professor Lee of Bowdoin, 
and is to cover the entire tuition of 
one student, preferably a member of 
the Beta Theta Pi fraternity. The 
other scholarship amounts to $40, and 
is given by Benjamin F. Morrison of 
Medford, grandfather of John F. 
Morrison. 

The Harvard University library 
has received from the estate of the 
late Dr. Humphreys Storer, °25, 
through Miss H. M. Storer, an impor- 
tant addition to its collections of 
coins, consisting of 245 copper coins. 
The best specimens in this collection 
are a piece of Swedish plate money 
and a Granby copper. The Granby 
coppers were struck by an ingenious 
blacksmith in Granby, Ct., in 1737, 
and as they were made of pure cop- 
per they quickly wore away, and are 
now very rare. A recent specimen 
was sold for as high as $180. 

The Billings library of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont has received from 
Miss Emily Canfield a gift of ninety- 
one bound volumes, 169 pamphlets, 
and forty-four maps. The maps and 
many of the pamphlets relate to the 
early history of transcontinental rail- 
roads in America, and to projects for 
a navigable waterway from the St. 
Lawrence through Lake Champlain 
to the seaboard. Others of the pam- 
phiets relate to affairs of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal diocese of Vermont. 
The volumes relate mainly to the 
early history of the state. 

The catalog, which has just come 
from the printer, shows’ the largest 
enrollment of students in the history 
of Rutgers College. The enrollment 
by classes is as follows: Graduate 
students, three; seniors, foriy-six; 
juniors, fifty-two; sophomores, sixty; 
freshmen, eighty-nine: specials, five. 
The list of the faculty and instruc- 
tors is increased this year by the fol- 
jowing names: Ralph  Garvrigu:2 
Wright, professor of chemistry; 
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George Hubbard Payson, profe sor- 
elect of ethics and evidences of 
Christianity; Kdmond Wood Billet- 
doux, associate professor of Romance 
languages, and Frank Randal! Pratt, 
instructor in mathematics and 
graphics. 

The Heald prize for an _ original 
Yale song has been awarded for the 
first time since the offer was made 
several years ago. The song which 
received the award is called ‘Mother 
of Men.” The words to the song 
were written by W. Brian Hooker, 
1902, instructor in rhetoric, and the 
music by Seth D. Bingham, 1904, as- 
sistant in organ playing. Mr. Hook- 
er's song is as follows:— 


MOTHER OF MEN. 


Mother of Men, grown strong in giv- 
ing 
Honor to them thy lights have 
Rich in the toil of thousands living, 
Proud of the deeds of thou:ands 
dead, 
We who have felt thy power, and 
known thee, 
We in whose work thy gifts avail— 
High in our hearts enshrined en- 
throne thee, 
Mother of Men—Old Yale! 


Spirit of youth, alive, unchanging, 

Under whose feet the years are 

cast— 
Heir to an ageless empire, ranging 

Over the future and the past— 
Thee, whom our fathers loved before 

us, 

Thee, whom our sons unborn sha’'l 

hail, 
Praise we to-day in sturdy chorus, 

Mother of Men—Old Yale! 

Vassar students recently for the 
second hall play produced ‘‘The Na- 
tivity,” a fourteenth-century English 
play interpreting the scene of the 
nativity from the point of view of 
that period. The prolog was spoken 
by Miss Inez Mulholland, who ex- 
plained that it was a pageant play 
produced by a guild patronage of a 
certain nobleman. The scenes were 
all grouped about the incidents of the 
nativity. 

Sororities under college control for 
women students was urged as a s9- 
lution of one of the vexing problems 
connected with school life at a con- 
ference of women deans of colleges 
and state universities, held in Chi- 


cago lately. Mrs. Myra B. Jordan of 
the University of Michigan presided. 
Representatives from twelve states 
were in attendance. “Rooming 
houses are a poor substitute for home 
life,” said Mrs. Jordan. “Of course, 
there is a great deal said a°ainst the 
sororities and much that is justified. 
However, under control, and in the 
jurisdiction of the college deans, they 
offer the best solution of one of the 
most difficult problems that are pre- 
sented in our work.” It was de- 
cided by resolutions adopted that 
each woman who was present at this 
conference should return to her 
home college with the determination 
to use her influence in obtain'nz bei- 
ter social conditions for women stu- 
dents. 


Official registration figures for the 
new year at Tuft’s college, which have 
just been issued, show a slight de- 
crease in the number of students, as 
compared with last year. In 1906- 
1907 there were enrolled at the col- 
lege exactly 1,100 students; this year 
there are 1,083. Other points empha- 
sized in the annual catalog are a re- 
duction in the quantity of the work 
required for a degree and an increase 
in the tuition fees. Hereafter fewer 
term hours will be necessary for a 
diploma, but there will be a corres- 
ponding increase in the individual 
work in the various courses. This, it 
is believed, will tend to raise the 
standard of scholarship. 


Applicants for admission to the 
Freshman class of Wellesley College 
are warned that it may be necessary 
to close the list on January 1, since 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Adopted by the New Yo k Board of Education 
Isaac Pitman’s Course in Shorthand,240 pp.cloth $1,50 

“I know of no subject taught in the high 
schools that is capable of giving more cultural 
and practical benefit to the students than 
shorthand. I have examined your ‘Course in 
Shorthand’ very carefully, and am pleased 
to state that I consider the simple grading— 
with sentences and position-writing from the 
first lesson—the logical arrangement and ped- 
agogical we nyse combine to make it the 
most perfect American Shorthand text-book 
ever published.’’— Weodford D. Anderson, 
Ph.D., Washington Irving High School, 

Send for particulars of Special Course for 
Teachers and Trial Lesson 


TSAAC PITMAN &8ONS 31 Union Sq., N.Y, 
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the capacity of lecture-rooms is liable 
to be exceeded. No important 
changes in admission requirements 
will be announced, but a new method 
of rating, by means of points, the re- 
quirements now existing, will go into 
effect as follows: English, three 
points; mathematics, three; Latin, 
four; a second language, three; _his- 
tory, a third language, science, one 
point each. College courses will be 
classified in grades I., I1., III.; grade 
I. comprising elementary courses, 
grade III. the most advanced. 

Two hundred and ten students are 
registered in the Western college for 
women—a gain of nine per cent. over 
the enrollment of last year. Fifteen 
per cent. of the students live beyond 
the Mississippi, thirty-three per cent. 
in Ohio, thirty-one in Indiana, ten 
per cent. in Illinois, 4.5 south of the 
Ohio river. Miss Sarah Skinner, pro- 
fessor of Latin and for thirty-two 
years a member of the corps of 
teachers, has retired on a pension 
from the Carnegie foundation for the 
advancement of teaching. 

Professor Albert Ross Hill of Cor- 
nell, formerly dean of the Teachers’ 
College of the Missouri State Univer- 
sity, is soon to succeed Dr. Richard 
H. Jesse as president of Missouri 
University. Dr. Jesse has been in 
poor health for a year. The board of 
curators will meet December 27, and 
Professor Hill is their choice, it is 
said. 

Professor William Henry Scho- 
field of Harvard University, who is 
now delivering a course of lectures 
at the University of Berlin, was the 
guest of honor Saturday night at 
Christmas festivities arranged by 
those who have been attending his 


lectures. The festivities included 


the performance of a _ play, after 
which Professor Schofield presented 
to the university library a rare edi- 
tion of Chaucer as a memento of bis 
sojourn in Berlin. 


The elocution department of Syra- 
cuse University has made a new de- 
parture in what is termed the “Lab- 
oratory method of public speaking” 
for upper-class men. Speakers will 
be furnished on request for functions 
of all kinds in the towns and _ vil- 
lages of the vicinity. The object of 
the work is to give practical experi- 
ence to those taking part, to supply a 
need of small towns, and to spread 
the name and influence of the uni- 
versity. The debate union has de- 
cided on the question to be = sub- 
mitted to both Bowdoin and We:- 
levan for the coming contests. It is 
“Resolved, that, aside from the ques- 
tion of amending the constitution, 
the federal government should ex- 
ercise further control over quasi- 
public corporations doing an_ inter- 
state business.” Wesleyan will choose 
a side and meet Syracuse there in 
March. Bowdoin will be met at 
Brunswick. 


,™ 
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DYSPEPTIC PHILOSOPHY. 

A friend is a man who never tells 
us his troubles. 

A sweeping assertion must be the 
kind that throws dust in the other fel- 
low’s eyes. 

Why should a_ church mouse be 
considered so poor? He doesn’t have 
to live on the collections. 

An optimist is a man who believes 
in mascots; a pessimist is one who 


believes in  hoodoos.—New York 
Times. 
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the same offer with the result above 
indicated. There were committee- 
men who denounced the offer as a 
bribe, and others who insisted that 
at least any part of the $100,0C0 
which was not actually neacel 
should be returned, but it was voted 
to take the whole amount. 


THE RUSSIAN DESPOTISM. 

It will be remembered that it was 
the wholesale arrest of the Social 
Democratic members of the second 
Russian Duma, thirty-seven in all, 
which led to the dissolution of ‘that 
body. The trial of these deputies on 
the charge of high treason has just 
been completed. They were tried 
before the judicial section of the 
senate, which constitutes the supreme 
Russian tribunal. They were 
charged with being members of an 
association whose object it was to 
overthrow the government and e:- 
tablish a republic in its stead, and, 
to this end, to stir up mutiny in tle 
army and insurrections among the 
people. It was contended in their 
defence that they were mere’y mem- 
bers of a political party which is 
recognized throughout Europe, and 
that their aims were not treasonab’e. 
Ten of them were able to convince 
the senate that they were not mem- 
bers of a treasonable organization. 
But the others were all sentenced to 
exile in Siberia for life, and most of 
them to long terms of hard labor in 
the mines beside. And the trial was 
secret, neither the accused nor their 
attorneys being allowed to be pres- 
ent. 


A “WALKING BISHOP.” 

Good Bishop Coleman of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal diocese of Dela- 
ware, who was found dead in his bed 
the other day, was known affection- 
ately as the “walking bishop” from 
the habit which he had of taking long 
tramps upon his vacations. Rou rhly 
garbed, carrying a heavy walking 
stick and but slender supplies of 
money or food, he tramped long di:- 
tances, sleeping wherever the night 
found him, under shelter or without 
it. He was a good comrade with the 
poor and the lowly, and his identity 
was so well concealed that he was 
often an object of pity among thore 
who thought it a shame that sco 
sturdy and kindly an old man should 
have to wander about. Clock-mend- 
ing was one of his hobbies, and on 
more than one occasion he paid fora 
night’s hospitality by repairing an 
old-fashioned clock. In the summer 
of last year, being then in his 
seventieth year, he tramped 210 miles 
over rough country in Pennsylvania 
in ten days. 


» 
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SELF INTEREST. 


The real estate firm of Solomon 
and O’Sullivan had lots for sale in a 
new suburban addition. O’Sullivan 
—young, enthusiastic, and Irish— 
was writing the advertisement, the 
national eloquence flowing from his 
pen. He urged impending purchasers 
to seize the passing moment. 

“Napoleon not only met opportu- 
nity: he created it!’ 

Mr. Solomon read this line in the 
advertisement slowly and carefully. 
“This fellow Napoleon,” he said— 
‘what's the use of advertising him 
with our money ?’—Lippincott’s. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Everybody’s for January sets a 
pace for the new year that will be 
hard to.beat. Foremost in impor- 
tance is the story of the recent panic 
—“The Game Got Them”—by Edwin 
Lefevre, the Wall Street expert. Wil- 
liam Hard takes up the question of 
“De Kid Wot Works at Night,” and 
writes of the newsboy, the messenger 
boy, and the street gamin, and the 
problem they present collectively and 
individually to themse'ves and to so- 
ciety. “The Romance and the Reaper’ 
is continued by Herbert N. Casson, 
*The number has eight excellent 
stories. Booth ‘Tarkington’s serial, 
“The Guest of Quesnay,” is each 
mouth winning for itself a larger cir- 
cle of admirers. Bessie R. Hoover 
and Joseph Kocheli contribute the 
two. “Little Stories of Real Life.” 
Verse is offered by Julian Sfreet, 
Archer Huntington, Arthur Stringer, 
and Charles Buxton Going. 

, 





WOULD CHOOSE HIS COMPANY. 


In the West, some twenty years 
ago, there lived a good man who gave 
up a part of his time to teaching the 
Indians the Christian faith. On one 
of his trips he stopped at the ranch of 
a well-todo and very _ religious 
Swede, and requested a night’s lodg- 
ing. 

The Swede thought a great deal of 
the missionary and disliked to offend 
him; but he also disliked extremely 
having a pack of dirty, greasy In- 
dians hanging about his place, so, 
after much hemming and hawing, he 
stated his objections. 

“But these Indians are Christians, 
my good brother, and if you can’t 
abide with them for a single n‘ght 
here on earth, how do you expect to 
dwell in heaven with them through 
all eternity?” inquired the indignant 
missionary. 

The Swede was perplexed, but 
after thoughtfully scratching ~ his 
head a moment, he said: “The Bible 
says that in my Father’s house are 
many mansions, an’ I t’ank I haf a 
separate house.”’-—Lippincott’s, 
HIS BROTHER'S 

THOUGHT. 

A Tammany man tells a story in 
connection with a caucus held in 
Troy some years ago as illustrating 
how fully alive the Celts of that 
city were to the opportunities cf 
American citizenship. 

During the caucus in one of the 
lower wards of the city, a certain 
Michael Mulcahy was nominated for 
a minor position on the ward ticket 
to be voted for at the charter elec- 
tion. Some inquiries were made of 
Thomas Mulcahy as to who this per- 
son bearing the same name might be, 
as no one in the neighborhood cou'd 
eall him to mind. 

“He’s me brother,” explained Tom, 
with cheerful alacrity. “He's not ar- 
rived in the counthry yit, but he tuk 
ship av a Widnesday, an’ ‘ll be here 
in toime for the election.”—Lippin- 
cott's. 


FORE- 


THAT’S ALL. 

“There is no reason why the pe- 
destrian and the motorist should har- 
bor any antagonism.” 

“No. The principal difference be- 
tween them is that one is afraid of 
being run over and the other is afraid 
of being blown up.”—Washington 
Star. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 2°ST°® 


Fifth Ave. piasconsie. 4l4 Century Bidg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
not E 156 Penn, Ave. Denver, Col. a athe Bidg. 
iganAvyenue. Svokane. Wash., 213 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ 


ERAL TERMS. Large permanent patronage. Supply best Schools and Colleges 
mane Lae wenty. third Year Book ceemainevalaabie information, Address (C, J, ALBERT, Mgr. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
fas. Gal., 239 Nonglas Rldg 


8 Wabash A ’ 
AGENCY, °° Cricaco, 111. 


ookery Bk. Los Anes 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY °° %-a‘nencon strec, noston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


eee eee 


—e. V 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





mE SCIENCE ouatin’h. u. 


SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 


AN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 








Some New Books 











Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Studies in Poetry ...... ce cedeee cece eteeeeeeeees Brooke G. P. Putnam's Sons,N. Y. $1.7 — 
Songs after Work ..........eececeeeeereeneeceeees Magee “ “ ‘ 2.0) 
M of the Red Children..... Gaxbesttcind ses, oe Wilson Ginn & Co., Boston. onal 
A History of Classical Scholarship..........+.-. Sandys University Presa, Cambridge. _ 
rf ema eens’ = a SBS ere Mallock Harper & Bros,, N Y. 2 00 
Rembrandt . . ‘...ss....Brown Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 2.00 
Below the nck: cauxkek chats .seacte +2 Tyndale J.B Lippincott Co., Phila. 3.50 
Poets’ Country ...... Ld es a ateeennoteemhe b0eks Land (Ed, * SO 5 00 
The hy DOT ods eSeacdiscccccsacveccctds cove Dowd. ‘Mac millan Cc 0. N. ¥ 2.50 
The Road. ...... ces ceceecececcecee eeeececeeeccs London “ 2.00 
The Gentlest Art. ....0---rece cee ceeereeeeeeeeee Lucas * ‘6 “ 25 
The Philosophy of Common * a eae Harrison “ “ 1.75 
Introduction to Higher Algebra.... . .......... Kocher e ss “ 1.9 


Ship Subsidies ...... .--...---eeeeee veceesee noes 
Old German Love Songs 





Dunmore Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,Boston. 1.00 


Nicholson [Tr.} University of C hicago, Cc hicago. 1.50 


rature in the Elementary ‘Schools.......... MacClintock ‘ 1.00 
ee ent Me WEEE cos vocedbuwoove voce cbes Dewhurst “6 ’ “ “ 1.95 
Hoyle’s Games. niche. Jde Kage o> MeClure Co., N.Y. wee 
A ond Fairy Book...... oone cocbsecess “Wiggin: ‘Smith [Eds.]} - os 6 dome 
B Neideck ...... cc ce ee ceeee rene rceereeeenees - Jonas [ (Ed. ] D.C Heath & Co., Boston. 5 
The y of His Coming .....--eceecsee eoeeeree- Gown Thomas Whittaker, N. Y. 5 | 
Adventures in Contentment Hidcplatedsd bs GeKesbes Grayson Doubleday, Page & Co ae 1.20 | 
Practical Farming.....-.------+-0- see see cree eeee Massey Outing Publishing Co., “4 1.50 | 








Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


, BRIDGEWATER, | 
SATS os i oy eae, For catalogue, 
A.G Boypen, A. M. 





| 

ddress the Principal, | 
SES NORMAL SCHOOL, pane ee nee Mass. 
| 





h sexes. For cata es address 
Jone G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FRAMINGHAM, MA8s, | 
STA E NORMAL eee. a pee | 
balled | to che new A of Household Arts. | 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. Uiftete ae 

AL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Sear = For r catalogues address 
J. ASBURY PITMAN. 





Principal. 


a A SELECT TWO MONTHS’ $¢ 
Europe § SUMMER TOUR — ONLY 
Best tours, extending to 
British Isles, Holland, + ie Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, France and’ 
Greece, at lowest rates. Apply at once, 8S. H. 
LONGLEY, 314 Main Street, orcester, Mass, 











FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children) 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, | 
cures wind colic, and is the best rem-, 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug: | 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed un-| 
der the Food and Drug Act June 30, | 
1906. Serial number 1098. 








THE DEAR BOY. 
He—‘Mabel, you grow more beau- 
tiful every day.” 
She (pleased)—“Oh, Jack, you do 
exaggerate!” 
He—“Well, then, every other day.” 
—Punch, 


|a putt, sir.” 


|—The Sketch. 


‘‘Where is your father?” asked the 
caller. 
“Down in the pig-pen,”’ answered 
the son of the house. “He has a hat 
on.” —Lippincott’s. 


IDENTIFYING FATHER. 
| 





THE WRONG FOOT FIRST. } 

The Golfer—‘How far is it to the} 
next hole, boy?” 

First Caddie—‘About a drive an’! 
(The golfer, after great 
preparations, drives his ball only a/| 
few inches.) 

First Caddie (to Second Caddie)— 
“Hey, Jock! he’s ta’en his putt first.” 


SERVANTS IN CANADA. 


There is no better field for women 
servants to-day. One tries to imag- 
ine the effect on those pale anaemic 
workers of the sweat shops of such 
an advertisement as this, cut from) 
| the files of a Winnipeg paper: “Good 
general servant wanted. Highest 
wages paid. Every night out and a 
season’s ticket at the rink.”—Agnes 
Deans Cameron, in the Atlantic. 








Tommy—‘“I wonder why the words 
is spelled in such a funny way?’ 

Jimmy—* ’Cause they was made in | 
the first place by the school teachers, | 
and they made ’em go's they would! 
have to be hired to teach how to’ 
spell ’em.’”—Woman’s Journal. 

A scientist claims that the north 
pole is moving south. Now we know 
| what Wellman is really waiting for. | 


'—New York Commercial. 


All Aboard for Canada. 

NEW YEAR EXCURSIONS TO MONTREAL 
AND QUEBEC AT REDUCED RATES. 
From December 30 to January 2, 

inclusive, the Central Vermont and 

Grand Trunk Railway Compan‘es 

in connection with the Boston & 

Maine and New Haven & Hartford 

railroads will sell special excursion 

tickets from New England points to 

Montreal and Quebec and return at 

greatly reduced rates. 

For example, the rate from Boston 
will be $10.62 to Montreal, and $12.07 
to Quebec via Montreal. From Wor- 
cester the fares will be: Montreal, 
$10.10, Quebec $12.02; from €pring- 
field: Montreal $10.35, Quebec $12.27 
from New Haven: Montreal $11.60, 
Quebec $13.52, with proportionately 
low rates from other points. The-e 
tickets are good returning until Janu- 
ary 25, and allow stop-over privileges 
at Montreal and other points in Can- 
ada. This excursion offers an un- 
usual opportunity for visiting Canada 
during the most fascinating season 
of the year there, and when winter 
sports are in full swing. 

The Central Vermont-Grand 
Trunk lines is the popular line to 
Montreal and Canada, operates three 
fast trains daily between Boston. 
New London, Springfield,” and the 
Canadian metropolis. For further 
particulars or reservations write or 
apply to E. H. Boynton, N. E. P. A., 
360 Washington street, Boston. -« 

——---— ©@ eR 
CAUGHT. 

Mistress—‘‘How was it that I saw 
a soldier kissing you in the kitchen 
last night?’ 

Maid—‘“I don’t know, ma’‘am, un- 
less you were looking through the 
keyhole!’—Comic Cuts. 

ALONE IN HIS CLASS. 

“Jones is the most prominent mem- 
ber of our golf club.” 

“Why, he can't play golf?” 

‘“‘No; but he always pays his dues.” 
—Cleveland Leader. 

KNEW SHE WHAT SHE SAID? 
Feminine Customer—*What beau- 

tiful things you make out of cellu- 

loid! Do you think you could make 

a pipe out of it?’ 

Shopman (aghast)\—‘*Why, madam, 
don’t you know” 
“Oh, I don’t care what it costs. I 
want to give it to my husband for a 
birthday present.’”—Ch‘cago Tribune, 
“THE NEW WOMAN.” 
“Canary bird women who feed out 
of your hand are being displaced in 
the thoughts of worthy men by 
women of intelligent conviction and 

moral courage.’—The Public. 

Howard—“T'll bet you a kiss on 
the result of the next presidential 
election.” 

Evelyn—“Isn't there any election 
before that?”’—Syracuse Herald. 








“Good morning, parson.” 

“Good morning, deacon. As I was 
coming along just now I saw a fight 
between a brindle bulldog and a 
mastiff. And, upon my word, dea- 
con, more than fifty men were stand- 
ing around. How ean _ people take 
an interest in such things?” 

“I dunno, parson. Which dawg 
won?’—Washington Herald. 


yt — 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


IKEITH’S 

A worthy successor of this week's 
truly remarkable holiday bill will be 
found at Keith’s next week, and the 
holiday flavor will not be lacking, for 
as a festive occasion New Year’s 
week has come to be looked upon al 
most on a par with Christmas week. 
That buneh of animation, Eva Tan- 
vuny, well named “The Cyclonic 
Comedienne,” will head the bill. 
Miss Tanguay’s initial appearance in 
vaudeville in Boston about a year 
ago was a great triumph for her, and 
there is every reason to believe she 
will duplicate her original 
She has a number of new songs, but 
still retains “I Don’t Care” as her 
resistance, as it well de- 
serves to be. A new farce by Georg 
Ade has come to be looked upon as a 
real event in the vaudeville world, 
for his “Marse Covington” and “Mrs. 
Peckham’s Carouse” are now looked 
upon as classics of their kind. “The 
Mayor and the Manicure” is the title 
of his latest skit, and it will be capi- 
tally played by Eugene Jepson and 
company. Mr. Jepson, who is rec- 
ognized as one of America’s best 
character actors, has a part similar 
to the one he created in “Just Out of 
College.”” The Max Tourbillon troupe 
of cyclists, the leading organization 
if the kind; the Sandwinas, a pair of 
remarkable gymnasts, who have just 
arrived from Europe: the Dillon 
brothers who announce themselves as 
‘makers and repairers of popular 
songs’: Quinlan and Mack, with 
their droll skit, ‘“‘The Traveling Den 
tist’: Mr. and Mrs. Gene Hughes, in 
“Suppressing the the $1,090 
prize sketch; the Country Choir, who 
sing the old time songs; Montgomery 
and Moore, in a lively offering that 
ncludes clever piano playing 
and nimble danci 
who will entertain 
his second and last week, will all 
have prominent places on the pro- 
grain. The Pelots, comedy jugglers: 
Crouch and Richards, banjoists: the 
Nohrens, tr: ipeze performers: De Ty 
ind Francis, in a lively sketch, and 
new kinetogr: iph pictures will com 
plete the show. 


success. 
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Press,” 


some 


the children for 


----@- — <a 
OUT OF THE SCHOOLROOM. 
A schoolboy was asked to give 
some nrormation in regard to the 
Cary sisters, the once famous New 
England poets, and he said of 


them 

‘The Cary sisters were two poets 
who lived in Massachusetts most of 
the time. They went to New York, 
where they made many fast friends. 
Their fastest friend was John G. 
Whittier.” 

\t the time of the 

al, when the 


Longfellow cen- 
school children 
were writing so much about him, one 
hov wrote:— 


“Longefellow’s poems were mostly 
of his own composure, but he wrote 
‘Tails of a Wavside Inn’ where 
thers did the talking. He was the 

rvett of our country and was 
( r-jack when it came to real | 
poetry.” Lippincott’s 


SCRATCH ACQUAINTANC 
Vho were with vou on the pic- 
rhe usual contingent. Our a 
cousins, and the ants 


ere 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Conn. to Ky. Sheldon E. Ford, Norwalk to Lyndon; to N, ¥Y, Edith D. Calef, Middletown 
to Keyport; Minnie K. Hastings , Hi urtford to Lakemont; Mrs. Lois Palmer, Westport to Union 
Springs. 

Del. to N. J. Winton J. White, Wilmington to Englewood 

Ind, toN. Y. A. E. Roberts, Culver to Y onkers 

Mass. to Ala. Jessie E. Wells, Stockbridge to Birmingham; to N. Y, 
Harvard to Salamanca; Edith F. Seaver, Mt. Holyoke to Bay Shore 
to Dansville; Vila L. Breene, Springfield to Hornell; to N. 





Harlow D. Curtis, 
; Mabel Mitchel, Wellesley 
C. Marjorie Gray, Boston to 


Mich. to N. Y. Sarah V.S. Gould, Kalamazoo to Port Chester. 
Mo, to N. Y. Jesse R. Crandall, Nevada to Montour Falls 
N. J. to Ala. tose T. Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham; to Fla. O. P. Fralick, Camden 

to St. Pete srsburg 

N. Y. to Conn. Mrs. F. W. Palmer, Syracuse to Westport; to Till. and Della Jameson, 
Wellsville to Oak Park; to Ky. U. w. Ford, Hamilton, E. J. Beers, Geneva, to Lyndon; 
Mz ve T. Lynch, White Plains, and Leora B. Nims, Dobbs F erry, to Richmond Normal; to 
Me. Carleton Murdock, Hamilton to University of Maine; to Mad. Lillian L Thorpe, Auburn 
to Prestbare Normal; to Mich. Margaret |. Miller, Hornell to Ypsilanti Normal; to N. J. 
Edna A. Hartshorn, Hamilton to Keyport; Alice Cohoon, Franklin, and three others to 
Hasbrouck Heights; May H. Cohoon, Franklin to Weehawken Heights; to Pa. E. L. Taylor 
Ithaca to Coatesville; Edith D,. Chesebrough, Attica to Indiana Normal; Clara E. McFarlane, 
Niagara Falls to Shamokin; to Quebec, Maud M. Kelsey, Auburn, and Edith Moore, Johnson, 
to Grand Mere 

Ohio to Ala. Leslie H. Prince, Oberlin to Birmingham; to Col, Edith M. Wolfe 
to Boulder; to N. Y. Edith C Francis, Ober)in to Fairport 

Pa, to Me. Bertha Woods, Erie to Bangor; to N. Y. Earl L. Lavers, Athens to Yonkers; 
Geo. H. Gere, Pittsburg to White Plains; Jeanette A. Morton, Emporium to Lakemont; Mary 
E. Boyd, Chambersburg to Sharon Springs. 

Philippines to N ¥. Morton C Helm, Manila to Garrettsville 

Vt. to N. Y. Mary E. Durfee. Bennington to Islip. 

W. Va. to N. Y. Julia M. Bligi, Morgantown to Batavia. 

Wis. to N.Y. Mrs. Maud B. Curtis, Racine to Utica. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. 


, Marion 


BARDEEN, 


=“ BREWER 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





THE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
ESTABLISHED 22 YEA 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7 CHICAGO 








AMERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sis Sault 


EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For sudden and unexpected vacancies which occur frequently at this time of year. 
them in the best of schools and colleges, where good salaries are paid. Send 
second Year Book. C. J. ALBERT, manager, the Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ; 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
y New York 

Recommends college and normal ame, specialists, and other wee a” to colleges, publie 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Prarr, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with —— general education wanted for department work in 


High, ’reparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 

sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 

tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 

information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 

12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 





Many of 
for Twenty- 
378 Wabash 











Assists Teachers in Obtaining 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 


sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 


Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Drs Moines, Iowa. 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE: 126 seyiston se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





0909900 S 09090000 09000500 00060066666060666006606 O00 
12 g Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
$ Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. .. . 
alt Agency oP 1 


OOOO GOSS $O9O00OOOSOOF $6O6966F 9990099 66566066 ot 


Boston, Mass. 


09000400 


Long distance Telephone 
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An Important New Book | 


Supplementary Reading 


Home Life in All Lands 


By CHARLES MORRIS 


The study of the map and the text-book of Geography 
needs to be followed by fuller information about the ways 
of the world and the habits of its people, and this book is 
offered as an aid to that end. 


Mr. Morris writes entertainingly of the queer foods 
eaten by foreign peoples, of the strange clothing worn in 
far-away quarters of the world, of the curious customs 
practiced in many countries, and on numerous other topics 
of great value to the student. 


Illustrated. 316 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 60 cents net 


No School Room Is Complete Without 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers Philadelphia 














December 26, 1907 


IMPORTANT) 


A THEORY OF MOTIVES, IDEALS AND | 
VALUES IN EDUCATION, $1.75 


EVA MARCH TAPPAN’S 











AMERICA’S LITERATURE, $0.80 


SARA CONE BRYANT’S 


STORIES TO TELL TO CHILDREN, $1.00 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 


THE FLAG-RAISING 


For tGrade \ 
Riverside Literature Series. No. 173. Paper, 15 cents 
Cloth, 25 cents. 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 


FINDING A HOME 


For Grade VII 
Riverside Literature Scries No, 174. Paper, 15 cents 
Cloth, 25 cents. 


BLISS PERRY'S 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


With 20 Autobiographical Poems by Whittier. 
Riverside Literature Series. No. 175. Paper, 15 cents 
‘Moth, 25 cents. 


JOHN BURROUGHS'S 


AFOOT AND AFLOAT 


Riverside Literature Series. No. 176. Paper, 15 cents 
Cloth, 25 cents. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. | 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 

A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature—an act to 
prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility. 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


29-A. Beacon Street, Boston 
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